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“NATURE IS THE LIVING MANTLE 
OF GOD.”—Goethe. 


O for the time when some impetuous 


breeze 

Will catch Thy garment, and, like au- 
tumn trees, 

Toss it and rend it till ‘Thou standest 
free, 


And end Try long secluded reverie! 


Still now its beauty folds Thee, and— 
as she 

Who kissed Thy garment and had 
health from Thee— 

I feel the sun, or hear some bird in 
bliss, 

And Thou hast then my sudden, hum- 
ble kiss. 

Viola Meynell. 


THE ASTRONOMER’S PRAYER. 


Night. O Thou God! who _ rulest 
Heaven and earth, 
The terraced atmospheres,’ the 
bounded seas; 


Who knowest equally both death and 
birth, 
Frail human men, strong divine mys- 
teries, 
Whose unencumbered thought sways 
all the spheres, 
In all their turning, snake-like, per- 
fect ways; 
Now that the season of my labor nears, 
Grant me an insight to Thy larger 


days! 


To Thee all things create and unborn 
yield, 
Being of Thee, the secret of their 
souls— 
The traversed elements, the azure field 
Whereo’er eternal each huge star- 
world rolls. 

There is no tiny insect but does know 
Itself within Thy Presence visual: 
From us too swiftly years and seasons 

. £0, 
To Thee all change is a thing grad- 
ual. 


E’en as at nightfall, when the lights 
come in, 
The moth attracted woos and meets 
her death, 


“Nature is the Living Mantle of God,” etc. 


So do I seek Thy light to wander in, 
Though fearfully and with half- 
bated breath. 
So do I seek all knowledge of Thy 
stars, 
Which move in and without my vis- 
ion’s reach; 
Maybe yet burning with internal wars, 
Or shaking as this world with hu- 
man speech. 


Stars which perhaps ten thousand 


years ago 
Waned and grew cold at.Thy al- 
mighty word 
Waft their light hitherward. I do not 
know— 


Thy recreating voice I have not 
heard. 
Maybe, e’en at this hour Thine accents 
shake 
Some chaos into order, into life; 
Perchance some great creation now 
doth break 


Into new form beneath Thy wis- 
dom’s knife. 
Ah, Lord! The night appals me. Give 
me strength 
Within myself to search this plan- 
et’s dome: 


O Supreme Architect, give me at length 
Some clearer knowledge of Thy 
spaceless home! 
My spirit seethes within me; in the 
sky 
Thy constellations shine; for me be- 
gin 
My labors until night-time passes by— 
And before dawn I must or fail or 
win. 
Hugh Austin. 





A GRIEF WITHOUT CHRIST. . 
I sought Him in the trees, and Him I 
found 
In every color, and in every sound. 


I sought Him in the sky, and He was 
there, 
A living God, breathing the living air. 


I sought Him in my soul—oh, passion- 
ate loss! 
All that I found was a forsaken Cross. 
Olivia Meynell. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NOVELS. 


It is more than a quarter of a 
century now since Mrs. Ward's 
first novel was published, and very 
little less since she achieved with 
her second book that commanding 
success which gave her the position 
now consolidated by twenty years 
of sincere and able work. Yet 
probably few critics would deny 
that critical opinion has never seri- 
ously faced the task of assigning to her 
writings even a conjectural rank. To 
this enterprise the issue of a collected 
edition seems to challenge us; but be- 
fore attempting it, it is necessary to 
make clear what is meant here by an 
absence of critical estimate. There 
are certain authors (take the late Mr. 
Marion Crawford as a type), excellent 
craftsmen in their way, to whom all 
gratitude is due for many pleasant 
hours—hours no more wasted than is 
a day spent in sunshine—yet of whom 
it may be said without disparagement 
that the higher laurels never came into 
the scope of their aim. Others, again, 
whatever be the ultimate award, have 
by common consent been recognized as 
possible candidates for permanent 
recognition. I pick out Mr. Conrad and 
Mr. Hewlett at a venture. It makes 
no difference to the issue that Mr. Hew- 
lett has obtained a vogue probably no 
less wide than Mr. Crawford's, while 
Mr. Conrad has been obliged to content 
himself with a very limited public. 
Any critic, any man of letters, would 
agree that in estimating the contempo- 
rary art of fiction these two names 
must be taken into account. Yet from 
such a survey Mrs. Ward might, I 
think, very conceivably be omitted, al- 
most by inadvertence. The reason is 
easy to give. Mrs. Ward created her 
position by a-book whose popularity 
rested upon qualities apart from its 
artistic value. And although we have 


the best authority (her own)* for de- 
claring that its success was never in 
doubt, that success was greatly in- 
creased by an article of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s in these pages which dealt with 
it chiefly in its theological relations.’ 

Without discussing here the merits of 
Robert Elsmere as a novel (and upon 
a re-reading they seemed much greater 
than I had remembered), it can be af- 
firmed that to the world in general the 
book was the vehicle for popularizing a 
hew range of ideas. It interested read- 
ers as an article in this Review might 
have done. The discussions which it 
raised so abundantly concerned not the 
story but the material which the story 
treated. If Stevenson’s book The 
Wreckers had filled Great Britain with 
controversy upon the methods of spec- 
ulative finance, a similar situation 
would have arisen. But even if Stev- 
enson had written a novel upon the 


theme afforded by a clergyman who . 


finds himself obliged to surrender the 
doctrinal position which he is pledged 
to uphold, no one would have turned to 
that book ‘for an exposition of the new- 
est light on theology. With Stevenson 
the story is the thing and the sole thing. 
With Mrs. Ward it is only one of sev- 
eral interests. And it may be added 
that Mrs. Ward made her success at 
the very height of Stevenson’s intellec- 
tual ascendancy, when criticism was 
dominated by his doctrine of cutting 
out of the novel all that did not strictly 
help to advance the tale, and she was 
therefore unduly discounted by the 
critical opinion of that particular mo- 
ment; all the more, perhaps, because, 
in defiance of the recommended _pro- 
Westmncreland edition which fursisbos wine 
each novel biographical notes apon the 
greptn of places which bave the nono? ts ba 
associated with Mrs. Ward’s work, 
? “Nineteenth Century,’’ May 1888. 
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cedure, she had succeeded in interest- 
ing those whom no novelist .can af- 
ford to despise. 

{ am speaking now of that critical 
opinion which is responsive and respon- 
sible only to the craft itself—which, 
tn fact, very largely reflects the craft’s 
own judgment—and which is always a 
little prejudiced against the successful 
artist by certain aspects of popularity. 
The admiration of those who, admir- 
ing Mrs. Ward, admired also Miss Co- 
relli, was in this respect a detrimental 
asset. Yet, it may be replied, if Mrs. 
Ward can interest fashionable ladies 
and other not very intellectual people 
in things of the mind (as undoubtedly 
she has done), that is matter for praise: 
unless her methods can be shown to 
be illegitimate, unless she has vulgar- 
ized and mutilated the thing which she 
delineates, to bring it down to facile 
comprehension. I do not think such 
a charge could be sustained for a mo- 
ment. Highly trained, indefatigably 
industrious, her work proves her to be 
—and not only that, but fair in her pre- 
sentment of those attitudes of mind 
which are not her own. The devil’s 
advocate before the tribunal of art 
would be obliged, I think, to limit him- 
self to this indictment: that she is a 
publicist rather than an artist; or at 
least that her success was the success 
of a publicist rather than of an artist, 
and that even with developing artistic 
power she has never learnt to subordi- 
nate the accidental to the essential in- 
terests of her craft. 

The devil’s advocate has (as usual) 
something to say for himself. Mrs. 
Ward’s characters, he affirms, exist 
too little by their affections or their 
senses, too much by their ideas; and it 
is possible to represent her books as 
only one or two degrees removed from 
that ungenial thing, the “symposium” 
in a review. She is so well educated 
{that is indeed the trouble: she is much 
too well educated) that she knows the 


proper ingredients for a novel: pictur- 
esque backgrounds are provided, plot 
is carefully planned, incident does not 
lack, local color is thoughtfully 
wrought up. But in remembering her 
novels, it is not the plot nor the inci- 
dent nor the characters that one re- 
members: it is the collision of ideas. 
Add to this, says the devil’s advocate, 
that Mrs. Ward is admirable as a cice- 
rone to Canada, to Italy, to the home 
counties, and above all to the highest 
circles of intellectual and political dis- 
tinction. Her novels succeed as su- 
perior guide-books rather than as hu- 
man documents. 

On such lines the devil’s advocate in 
my consciousness proceeds and would go 
further if he were let; but the substance 
of his complaining comes, I think, to 
this. People talk of such and such a 
person having “had no advantages.” 
Mrs. Ward has had too many “advan- 
tages”; they stand in her way. There is 
something of the child in every artist, 
and it ic hard to find in most of Mrs. 
Ward’s books. When you find it, she 
is unconsciously creative—working in a 
wholly different mood. Every page that 
she writes of the north country (where 
we know that she was bred, and if we 
did not know we could infer it) tells 
simply of life lived. She is part of 
what she writes about, is one with it. 
Everywhere else we are conscious of 
experience deliberately pursued, of 
scenes and environments admirably de- 
picted, but no more. She can describe 
to us the society in which most of her 
working life has presumably been 
passed: she cannot make it live. 

Herein she shows inferior to so true 
yet so pedestrian an artist as Trollope. 
Trollope made Barchester—made it out 
of his own consciousness, somehow ob- 
scurely informed. It lives, it is all of 
a piece, it has an atmosphere which 
conveys itself: he does not need to de- 
scribe. Or take a closer parallel. 
Trollope was probably never in so close 
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touch with politicians as Mrs. Ward 
has been, yet his novels of parliamen- 
tary life, far less technical than hers 
in their method, far less shoppy (if one 
may be permitted the phrase), never- 
theless catch, as hers do not, the spirit 
of the institution as we know it to-day, 
despite the passage of nearly two gen- 
erations and far-reaching change. The 
difference is that Trollope is inter- 
ested primarily in men and women, in 
the rough lump of humanity; Mrs. 
Ward is preoccupied with special types, 
with their ideas, and their setting, so- 
cial or historic. 

Yet after all, what novelist of to- 
day except Mr. Hardy could one se- 
curely class on a level with Trollope? 
And in one sense Mrs. Ward has a bet- 
ter right to be named with him than 
most: her survival is assured, like 
his, for the purposes of history. The 
historian seeking to construct a picture 
of the last hundred years will find his 
best resource (far better than the news- 
papers can afford) in certain novelists, 
persons of normal mind: such pre-emi- 
nently was Trollope. Take for exam- 
ple one of his least-known works, The 
MacDermots of Ballycloran: it is like the 
report of the Devon Commission dra- 
matized and focussed upon a particular 
locality. He saw Ireland with the 
mind of a jury. And if a Royal Com- 
mission had been instituted to report 
upon the life of the country clergy and 
the more devout among their well-to-do 
parishioners, who can doubt but that 
the evidence and the findings would 
have left an impresston which could 
be well summed up in the novels of 
Miss Yonge? These two artists (no 
candid mind can deny that title to 
Miss Yonge) presented the mode of 
middle-class living in their day, in a 
way that will serve the historian—to 
whom Stevenson or Meredith will be of 
singularly little advantage. Mrs. Ward 
also will go down to posterity as the 
writer who has known how to drama- 
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tize in an interesting fashion, not so 
much the life as the intellectual tenden- 
cies of her own generation. The his- 
torian will turn to her to understand 
not what people were like, what they 
did, what they did not do, how they 
judged of conduct, but rather (in an 
age much marked by speculation) what 
they thought about. You will gather 
from Meredith what Meredith loved 
and laughed at, from Stevenson what 
Stevenson liked men to do or to be. 
But Mrs. Ward dispassionately, or at 
least with scrupulous generosity, sets 
out for us the general opinions current 
in her time upon high matters of con- 
cern. 

A novelist’s early attempts are often 
instructive; and Mrs. Ward’s first 
book showed all the superficial charac- 
teristics of her manner. To begin 
with, Miss Bretherton had the attribute 
of associating itself inevitably with an 
actual personage—in that case a living 
actress. Mrs. Ward has always stead- 
ily insisted on the right to find in fact 
a starting-point for fiction, a sugges- 
tion which the artist may develop. In 
another respect the choice of subject 
was characteristic, since it admits of 
being stated as an abstract intellectual 
formula. It might have been written in 
answer to an examination question put 
somewhat thus: “If an actress of 
high ambition, but destitute of train- 
ing, makes a dazzling success by sheer 
beauty, what is likely to be her evolu- 
tion?” And the answer given in Mrs. 
Ward’s thesis-novel reveals a _ third 
trait destined to mark all her work. 
Miss Bretherton owes the salvation of 
her artistic soul to the fact that she 
has come in touch with persons of 
what is sometimes called the highest 
culture. It is an obsession with Mrs. 
Ward that there exists somewhere (at 
the top) a distinctive society, admission 
into which may be simply represented 
an assay or proof of fitness (as in Cana- 
dian Born), but is more commonly 
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treated by her as a ripening and per- 
fecting experience. In almost all her 
later books her characters either be- 
long to this charmed circle or come 
within its outer ambit—to be attracted 
or repulsed, according to the measure 
of their deserts. 

Still, in Mrs. Ward’s later work the 
moral effect of this contact is not put 
so crudely in terms of educational in- 
fluence as in Miss Bretherton. In truth, 
the interesting thing about this first 
book is its lack of quality. It showed, 
one would have said, a deplorable com- 
petence—ability to furnish out some- 
thing that fitted all the orthodox for- 
mule. A woman so well trained, who 
could write so well, had seen so many 
places and people, and yet who could 
give neither atmosphere nor life, 
seemed indeed a case to despair of. Yet 
within two years she had written Robert 
Elsmere, which beyond all doubt has 
life, and here and there has atmos- 
phere. 

Life it has, poignant life, in the cen- 
tral chapters which relate the actual 
struggle of Elsmere’s choice. They 
culminate, when the choice has been 
made, in the story of slight incidents 
which render delay unbearable to him, 
his quest of one man’s fortifying sym- 
pathy and then—the climax—the 
avowal to his Puritan dale-bred wife. 
In that chapter and the next, which de- 
scribe Catherine’s frantic impulse of 
flight and her dazed penitent return, 
Mrs. Ward reached a point which she 
has never surpassed, perhaps never 
again quite reached; and this assur- 
edly is no dispraise. She has not the 
gift that seems to burn away superflu- 
ous words till none is left but the es- 
sential utterance; yet passion is there, 
the struggle, the strain, and out of pas- 
sion the unspeakable relief in recon- 
ciliation achieved. It is the only pas- 
sion that she knows, the passion of 
souls perplexed between intellectual or 
moral faith and the drag of their hu- 
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manity—a passion singularly austere 
and unsensuous, with affinities to the 
landscape which is never far from this 
writer’s mind. What there should be 
of coldness in those fells and becks 
and dales, I cannot tell; but Words- 
worth’s temper enshrines it, and Mrs. 
Ward is of the same lineage. If she 
can understand Catherine, the woman 
of little reading, of convictions so set 
and limited that they narrow even her 
heart, it is because Catherine embodies 
that austere spirit of the fells, Puri- 
tanism of the mountains and the glassy 
Westmoreland streams. Catherine, 
not Elsmere, is the true centre of the 
book: she is a life; he is little more 
than a bundle of ideas, tendencies, and 
attributes. Where he becomes vital, 
he catches life and significance from 
her. 

That is the atmosphere which I find 
in this book—the atmosphere of one 
place, of one person only. Mrs. Ward 
details with love and with knowledge 
all the charms of southern English 
landscape—though here, as everywhere, 
she draws out too long her descriptive 
passages, and mars even the chapters 
which I have spoken of with an ex- 
cessive elaboration of sights and sounds 
upon the heath where Elsmere paused 
before his fateful home-coming. If 
she does not smother her northern land- 
scapes, it is only because the feeling 
behind them is too much alive. Much 
could be spared, no doubt, yet the su- 
perfluities, too, have the touch of in- 
spiration. In the early chapters, which 
depict the life of Whindale, one per- 
ceives still the prentice hand. Mrs. 
Ward strives after humor, a grace de- 
nied her, and the result is triviality; 
but how wisely she learnt her lesson! I 
cannot recall in her later works any ef- 
fort for a laugh. Her gift was so to 
impassion herself in following the 
struggles of a conscience that she could 
impart her own interest in an adven- 
ture half spiritual, half intellectual. 
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That is where she is an artist. What 
matters to the artist is Catherine's 
grip on Robert, Robert’s on Catherine 
—the effort of two souls bound by mor- 
tal love to retain close touch of one an- 
other when their most vital beliefs run 
counter. But—there is also the pub- 
licist to be reckoned with. The pub- 
licist is persistent to expound exactly 
what Elsmere believed, why he came 
to believe it, and what expression his 
belief found in action. All this ap- 
peals to a curiosity, or a faculty, which 
is not the faculty that art affects. If 
Mrs. Ward had needed to expound 
Catharine as she expounds her hus- 
band, the book could never have 
lived. 

That is why Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
the complementary subject, is a far 
better work of art. Here is the same 
collision of faith and unfaith, but re- 
duced to simpler terms. Helbeck, the 
Roman Catholic, with ages of tradition 
behind him, loves the girl who simply 
cannot believe. No doubt at the back 
of Mrs. Ward’s mind there is a feel- 
ing that all this sort of trouble is de- 
plorable, and could be avoided if only 
people would believe something more 
sensible. If Helbeck had been a 
Christian in Elsmere’s sense, Laura 
could have eusily believed enough to 
satisfy him and herself. But with a 
fine dramatic instinct the novelist 
chooses that form of creed which is 
most averse to compromise, which 
knows no mean betwixt acceptance and 
rejection; and the inevitable end ar- 
rives. She renders well the Puritanism 
of the Romanist; she renders it the bet- 
ter because that, too, is native to her 
dales. Not in any other setting can I 
conceive Mrs. Ward's entering into 
sympathy with an upholder of the 
fiercest resistance to modern ideas; but 
Helbeck and his Bannisdale are one, 
and she knows them as ancestral 
neighbors might. 

Helbdeck, of course, is work of her fully- 
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matured ability. Yet I question 
whether anything in it is quite so good 
as the best passages in a relative fail- 
ure which followed Robert Elsmere, the 
History of David Grieve. It is not Da- 
vid’s history in Manchester that ap- 
peals to me (save as a good study of 
the untaught scholar’s thirst for books), 
and still less his experiences in Paris. 
It is the picture of dale folk, of the un- 
loveliest forms of Puritanism treated 
with a comprehension that has in it 
nothing cruel. Old Reuben, who so 
ill defended David and David's sister 
against the tyrannous Hannah, is lova- 
ble, and loved, through all his weak- 
ness; and even for Hannah herself, 
the shrew, the oppressor, the defrauder 
in the name of God, Mrs. Ward has at 
least respect. Hannah is of the dales, 
her hardness is theirs, a thing needed 
to make up all that they stand for; in 
truth it estranges Mrs. Ward a little 
less than Helbeck’s Romanism. And 
in David and his sister, the charac- 
ters who demand our sympathy, the 
mountain air is finely felt. 

One gift shows itself first in this 
book—the remarkable power of pictur- 
ing mean feminine types. The young 
lady from a Manchester shop who sets 
her cap at David is excellently seen. 

Whether it may be rightly argued 
that women can be fully portrayed 
without the gift of humor, whereas 
men cannot, it might be interesting to 
inquire; but certain it is that Mrs. 
Ward has not that gift, that she fails 
in her men and succeeds remarkably 
with women. In her fourth book, one 
of the finest and completest things is 
the study of Mrs. Boyce, Marcella’s 
mother, who is everywhere touched 
with something that serves instead of 
the corrective laughter. Doubtless she 
is thrown into relief against her daugh- 
ter, whose main trait is a lack of all the 
qualities which save men and women 
from making fools of themselves. 
It is a great achievement to have ren- 
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dered a heroine likeable who is con- 
spicuously without humor. 

Marcella is the first of the considera- 
ble series of novels whose interest is 
mainly political—in which the fortunes 
of characters are bound up with a 
House of Commons career. Sir George 
Tressady, which pursued Marcella’s his- 
tory into a later period, is to my mind 
that rare thing, a sequel better than the 
original book. Here again Mrs. Ward’s 
gift for dealing with mean women 
stands to her. Lady Tressady is a 
real addition to the portraiture o/ con- 
temporary types; for the shrewish little 
doll is seen with humanity, and we are 
made to understand, if not sympathize 
with, the phases of her jealous rage. 
One scene in this book—that where 
Marcella comes to apologize to and ap- 
pease the woman whose husband she 
has unwittingly made captive—is per- 
haps the best thing Mrs. Ward has 
done: as a piece of technical mastery in 
the contrasting of two women’s char- 
acters it was more difficult to achieve 
than the central chapters of Robert Els- 
mere. And if the novelist implies that 
Marcella strained compassion almost 
to the limit of folly, it is only by way 
of reminding us that Lady Maxwell’s 
married felicity (too sacred for Letty 
Tressady’s ears) was of a piece with 
her fortune and her station in the 
world. Even here what one might 
quarrel with is only the novelist’s im- 
plied comment: the dramatic movement 
of the scene, the truth of what the 
two women do and say, could hardly 
be bettered. 

Lady Rose’s Daughter (a very clever 
study in social values), the Marriage of 
William Ashe, and Diana Mallory all be- 
long to this political group. I remark 
with interest that the virtuous hero is 
always Tory or at least Whig (though 
he must be for social reform and have 
some diffidence as to the duty of game 
preserving); whereas the attractive vil- 
lain of the piece is always Radical. He 


may be defeated and exposed, as in 
‘Marcella; or again, as in Diana Mallory, 
he may be rewarded beyond his deserts: 
by marriage to the generous girl who 
forgives and sets to work piecing up 
his miserable existence. But in all © 
cases he is shown up for the self-seeker 
we know him to be. Further, in all 
these books there is the hint of some 
well-known story; which in William 
Ashe goes far beyond a hint. Lady 
Kitty in this book is very unlike the 
Lady Caroline Lamb of the original: 
she is ultra-modern; but Mrs. Ward 
has. contrived to give a sense of freak- 
ish charm combined with half-mad wil- 
fulness, which invests her heroine with 
something like tragic dignity. 

Lady Kitty is, I think, the only lady 
in Mrs. Ward’s gallery who trans- 
gresses seriously; and she does so in a 
curious absence of passion. She falls 
to an attraction of the intellect rather 
than of the temperament; and so the 
page is left unsullied—not needing ex- 
purgation. Indeed, the really pathetic 
closing scene of the book is rendered a 
little ridiculous by the stress which 
husband and wife lay upon precautions 
to observe decorum, when after years 
of separation they meet by accident— 
she evidently moribund—in a _ tiny 
Swiss hotel. 

Oddly enough, the only physical note 
of passion which I can trace in any of 
these books comes as part in a very 
powerful study of jealousy. Eleanor 
(apart from its incidental interests as a 
description of Italian scenery, and of a 
persecuted Modernist), tells the story 
of an attractive woman, well past her 
first youth, who sees the man of her 
heart slip away from her to new youth 
and beauty—armed, too, with attrac- 
tions which she had herself enhanced. 
Mrs. Ward tends to deal with this 
same theme of the jealous woman; it 
makes a great part of the story in 
Fenwick’s Career (again a _ resetting, 
Romney’s story brought up to date), 
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and the main pith’ of the book in 
Daphne. But the fullest and subtlest 
treatment is that in Zleanor—the finest 
too, because it is jealousy uncompli- 
cated by any marital sense of owner- 
ship. We have simply two women and 
one man set between them—one con- 
spicuously pursuing, the other attracted 
indeed and attracting, but merely as it 
were by the law of existence, and 
finally refusing what she sees else- 
where so passionately desired. No 
subject could be more depressing; yet it 
almost comes to a happy ending, be- 
cause Mr. Manisty marries the young 
girl, and we know well that an Amer- 
ican woman will, sooner probably than 
later, assert herself and teach her hus- 
band that she, and not he, is the centre 
of creation. So, judgment is executed 
upon one of the most detestable types 
conceivable—and I would not say that 
Manisty is inconceivable. The amaz- 
ing point is that Mrs. Ward evidently 
admires him. She makes him carry 
about Greek texts in his pocket and 
read them at odd moments, which is 
with her the fine mark of masculine 
perfection (see the novels passim). 

Canadian Born, latest but one of the 
books, cannot be accounted among the 
successes. Mrs. Ward has been to 
Canada, and builds up a story with im- 
pressions of travel; it was a fashion of 
novel-writing that William Black used 
with unfailing charm. But _ here 
through al] the pleasure in nature one 
hears the voice of the publicist formu- 
lating views. A little thing would 
change many of the scenes, many of 
the dialogues, into excellent leading 
articles. 

But Mrs. Ward’s excursions into the 
field of imperial policy are in a sense 
superficial: they bring us into touch 
only with the surface of the writer’s 
mind. In The Case of Richard Meynell 
she returns to that deeper prepossession 
which has never left her since it in- 
spired her first achievement. In the 
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preface to the Westmoreland edition of 
Robert Elsmere she tells how that book 
owed its birth to a movement of revolt 
—revolt against a Bampton Lecture!— 
and how that revolt sought its utter- 
ance in a pamphlet, and how years af- 
ter the pamphlet ripened into a novel, 
which put the thesis of the pamphlet 
as a concrete human case. If Robert 
Elsmere disbelieves, is it only (as the 
Bampton lecturer would suggest) 
through spiritual pride or some other 
unchristian quality? That is the ques- 
tion which the book is written to an- 
swer. But beside it runs the other 
question: Are the things which JEls- 
mere cannot believe things essential to 
Christianity? Now, after twenty years, 
Mrs. Ward returns to these problems, 
and it is apparent that in her view the 
first question no longer needs to be put. 
No one, she would say, disputes that 
persons in the Christian community liv- 
ing good and even exemplary lives 
hold views as difficult to reconcile 


with the letter of the Creed as are the 
tenets of an extreme ritualist with the 


Thirty-Nine Articles. Her question 
now frames itself rather in this form: 
Has the Christian a right to assert 
views which involve wide modification 
of Christianity’s intellectual frame- 
work? Obviously this is an inquiry by 
far more polemical than that other, 
which could be answered by showing 
how a good man can in all honor and 
sincerity, and against every pull of his 
nature, feel himself driven to conclu- 
sions at variance with those of his 
Church. The problem raised is less 
human: and in answering her question 
Mrs. Ward must assume the réle of a 
prophetess, picturing in advance not a 
secession but a struggle within the 
Church of England. That forecast 
will interest all who care for such mat- 
ters; but as a novel the book suffers by 
lack of any contest within the hero’s 
mind: there is no essential drama. 
Mrs. Ward tries to meet this lack by 
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inventing a plot, to me wholly incred- 
ible, which forces upon Meynell a cer- 
tain choice arising out of extraneous 
happenings. The struggle in Elsmere’s 
«ase is inevitable, inseparable from his 
position; but because a novel ought to 
have a plot, Meynell is grouped with a 
set of people each and all of whom 
have acted with criminal folly, and so 
force him to decide between his private 
honor and his public mission. Yet this 
is all, in reality, padding: what Mrs. 
Ward has wanted to do in writing the 
book has been to project herself into 
an imaginary contest of modernist An- 
glicans against Anglican orthodoxy: to 
invent the situations that might arise, 
the weapons that might be used, and 
above all the sermons that might be 
preached. All my respect for her tal- 
ent cannot help my feeling that the 
publicist in her has bolted, dragging the 
artist off her feet. 

To sum up, there is, broadly speak- 
ing, in all Mrs. Ward’s books either the 
adventitious interest attaching to a ro- 
man more or less @ clef, or what I ven- 
ture to call the guide-book interest: 
whether the guide-book introduces us 
to Italian landscape, to the Quartier 
Latin, to the environments of artist life 
in London, to the House of Commons 
and its appanages, or to the domestic 
circles of the really great, does not 
matter, these various themes are 
treated a little in the guide book’s vein. 
Or, again, there is the propagandist in- 
terest of an attractive and well-accred- 
ited heresy—a heresy on the side of the 
angels. 

Only once has she attempted what I 
may call the story pure and simple— 
the tale of Bessie Costrell’s theft and 
her undoing. It is the kind of sub- 
ject that Maupassant would readily 
have chosen and handled in perhaps 
one-third, perhaps one-sixth, of the 
space. The tale is one of natural pity; 
no artist of any accomplishment could 
fail to move us with it. Yet judged 
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by it Mrs. Ward must be set down a 
failure. 

It is not there her gift lies. She has 
doubtless found her own way. Her 
gift has been to interest rather than to 
move. She has, using the bait of a 
story, interested a vast public in things 
of the mind; she has with surprising 
skill dramatized current movements of 
public thought and of public feeling; 
and consistently she has written well. 
Here is a characteristic passage of her 
prose, from Diana Mallory: 


The February afternoon darkened 
round the old house. There was a 
light powdering of snow on grass and 
trees. Yet still there were breathings 
and bird-notes in the air, and tones of 
color in the distance, which obscurely 
prophesied the spring. Through the 
wood behind the house the snowdrops 
were rising, in a white invading host, 
over ground covered with the red- 
brown deposit of innumerable autumns. 
Above their glittering white rose an 
undergrowth of laurels and _ box, 
through which again shot up the mag- 
nificent trunks—gray and smooth and 
round—of the great beeches, which 
held and peopled the country-side, 
heirs of its ancestral forest. Anyone 
standing in the wood could see, through 
the leafless trees, the dusky blues and 
rich violets of the encircling hill—hung 
there, like the tapestry of some vast 
hall; or hear from time to time the loud 
wings of the wood pigeons as they clat- 
tered through the topmost boughs. 


That is very good, very true, very 
well seen, and the final note of sound, 
bringing in another sense, deftly com- 
pletes the realization. But after all 
what matters in a novelist is not de- 
scription of landscape, and I at least 
find it impossible to illustrate Mrs. 
Ward’s gifts as a novelist by quota- 
tion. Length is an attribute of her 
work, as it is of a German sausage; 
the mixture is well distributed all 
through, but it is a little monotonous. 

And the writing itself, good as it is, 
lacks personality. It would be hard 
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to swear to a page of Mrs. Ward. I 
do not know but the same holds of 
George Eliot—the novelist whom she 
most resembles—but the comparison is 
not fair. Everybody knows that 
George Eliot had humor and had pas- 
sion, superadded to the mental attain- 
- ments which she shares with Mrs. 
Ward. What discriminates her from 
Mrs. Ward is what places her among 
the immortals. To try a more ade- 
quate comparison, Mrs. Oliphant too 
had humor, and also had charm; yet I 
think that Mrs. Ward’s intellectual 
range, her real grip of struggles that 
involve the intellect, go far to com- 
pensate for her lack of those graces. 
And while Mrs. Oliphant, poor soul! 
wrote her fingers literally to the bone, 
pouring out copy with undiscriminat- 
ing profusion, Mrs. Ward has been the 
careful stewardess of her own talent; 
she has evidently labored to make each 
book complete to the utmost of her 
ability. She seems to have everything 
that can be acquired by study—includ- 
ing the technical accomplishment of 
bringing singularly untractable matter 
into a story. I fear that the quali- 
ties which she lacks are qualities neces- 
sary to survival—the salt of humor, the 
fire of passion, the personal charm of 
a style. Yet in any review of our pe- 
riod in literature her name must al- 
ways occupy considerable space. Fu- 
ture criticism will not overlook the fact 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


that she almost alone of her contem- 
poraries avoided dealing in the crudi- 
ties of passion and won her popularity 
by a singularly austere appeal; address- 
ing herself not to the senses or the sim- 
pler feelings, but to those emotions 
which connect themselves with high 
and often abstract intellectual inter- 
ests. There is no mistaking her hon- 
est and well-nourished public spirit, no 
ignoring her services as a good citizen. 
Yet, while a book like Beauchamp’s Ca- 
reer braces the tone of those who read, 
and puts life into the ideals of good cit- 
izenship, Meredith makes these effects, 
as it were, unconsciously and by the 
mere contagion of his presence. He 


writes for the sake of embodying a ~ 


number of characters working them- 
selves out in mutual relations; and his 
creative impulse is the artist’s pure 
and simple. I am sure Mrs. Ward en- 
joys writing her novels. But the 
pleasure which I feel in them and be- 
hind them is the publicist’s who has 
discovered a subtle device through 
which argument can be conducted un- 
der special forms. She fails, I think, 
in the last resort, not because she is too 
much of the good citizen, but because 
she is too little of an artist. She 
would sooner found an influential sect 
than write a supremely good book. 
This is a perfectly natural taste or am- 
bition, but one incompatible with the 
highest literary success. 
Stephen Gicynn. 





THE TURCO-ITALIAN WAR. 


If it were not that the situation in 
the Tripolitaine is pregnant with les- 
sons to those responsible for the mili- 
tary shortcomings of the British Em- 
pire, the Turco-Italian War would 
practically have ceased to be of inter- 
est. Italy at this moment finds her- 
self much in the same position as this 
country well might be, if she succeeded 
in clearing the seas of the ships of 


some European military power. Italy 
has the command of the sea, but has 
no means available to impress her will 
upon Turkey. Her very inadequate 
and ponderous successes on the fringe 
of the Libyan desert, Turkey appar- 
ently can ignore: her not altogether 
meritorious depredations on the Ara- 
bian coast are of not relative impor- 
tance: to throw an army either into 
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Macedonia or Anatolia Italy does not 
dare. A period of stalemate, there- 
fore, has been reached, in which Italy 
is unable to reap the full benefits from 
her sea-supremacy since Turkey has 
little sea-borne commerce to be dislo- 
cated by an active blockade, and has 
nothing vital that her enemy dare 
touch. To a great extent this very 
parlous state of affairs has been cre- 
ated by the peculiar geographical cir- 
cumstances of the Turkish Empire. 
The fact remains, however, that sea 
power accounts for little in the final 
arbitrament of war unless it be backed 
by a land force to carry the conviction 
of hostile superiority into the heart of 
the enemy’s country. In war, sea 
power and land power are equally the 
complement of each other. 

Let us see what the Italians have 
done with the sen superiority that 
they established in the Mediterranean 
three months ago. They have estab- 
lished an advanced naval base at 
Marsa Tobruk, and they have mobil- 
ized five Infantry Divisions. As a re- 
sult of their initiative against Turkey 
in Africa, they have occupied the three 
main seaport towns of the Tripoli- 
taine, and a few subsidiary seaside set- 
tlements. They have established 
themselves upon the fringe of the Lib- 
yan desert at an enormous sacrifice in 
treasure, and in the circumstances of 
their marked superiority to their en- 
emy, at a great sacrifice of human tis- 
sue. What material damage have 
they effected against Turkey? As far 
as can be judged it has been infinitesi- 
mal. What little prestige the Turks 
may have lost by their unpreparedness 
for war has been re-established by the 
extraordinarily persistent opposition 
that the marooned handful of Turkish 
soldiery have made against the in- 
vasion,—an opposition that in many 
cases has been heroic. The loss of a 
few small warships and the wreckage 
of native shipping in the Red Sea 
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amounts to little: while the suspension 
of trade between Italy and Turkey only 
means that Austrian and Russian 
houses are stealing one of Italy’s par- 
ticular markets. Sea power cannot 
prevent this. There is no great call 
upon Turkey’s Treasury to feed the 
spasmodic resistance that her garrison 
in the Tripolitaine has so strenuously 
conducted. The situation has, it is 
true, necessitated the mobilization of 
the Redif units of the European Urdus 
of the Turkish army. But Turkish 
mobilizations are inexpensive measures 
when judged by European standards. 
Italy’s adventure, therefore, is likely to 
be a costly affair, so barren of the 
usual fruits of victory that it looks as 
if eventually Italy will have to buy 
that which it has cost millions to steal. 
Of this kind is the value of sea power, 
when it has no adequate complement in 
land force,—for the unprejudiced ob- 
server must reckon Italy’s timidity 
with regard to Turkey in Europe and 
Asia Minor as a confession of military 
weakness. The so-called restriction of 
the area of operations out of consid- 
eration to Europe is, of course, only 
plausible eye-wash to comfort the 
proud Latins themselves in their na- 
tional pride. The naiveté of the sug- 
gestion is, however, refreshing. 

After this preamble let us see what 
the army in Tripoli has done with it- 
self since we left it last month calling 
for reinforcement from Italy as a re- 
sult of the mismanagement of the lo- 
cal native question in October. After 
he lost his two companies of Bersag- 
lieri on his left front in the Tripoli 
oasis, General Caneva withdrew his 
line on that flank so far that it became 
possible for the Turkish artillery to 
shell the town with their field-pieces. 
Except a very small portion at the Tri- 
poli end, the whole oasis was aban- 
doned to the enemy. This was exactly 
what Colonel Neshet Bey wished. As 
long as his force was concentrated at 
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Ainzara the Italian aeroplanes from 
above, and their cavalry, if they 
shared initiative, from below, could 
ascertain his numerical weakness. 
Masked in the cover of the fig-and 
date-palm groves, however, his force 
must appear much greater than it 
really was to the Italians. A further 
advantage lay in the fact that there 
were many anchorages along the north- 
ern front of the oasis, where boats run- 
ning the blockade could bring him val- 
uable cargoes. Also the dates were 
Tipening, and it was an easy matter to 
feed his desert allies. It is impossible 
for any one that was with the Italians 
to say how many allies the Turks suc- 
ceeded in inducing to join their stand- 
ard. The published casualty lists on 
both sides are very misleading; but if 
one can estimate the strength of the 
Turks in the desert round Tripoli it- 
self by their official returns, it will 
be found that the estimate given 
in “Maga” in December is prac- 
tically accurate. The Turkish returns 
for the fighting round Henna, Mesri, 
and Hamidieh from 22nd October to 
the end of the month are given as 5000. 
It is explained that these are mostly 
Arabs, and the number is intended to 
include those that fell as a result of the 
internal conspiracy, and to implicate 
the Italians by the suggestion of cold- 
blooded slaughter that accompanied the 
repression of the conspiracy. In the 
smaller operations early in November 
the Turkish losses were returned as 40 
killed and 80 wounded. In the larger 
operations towards the end of the 
month, on the Hamidieh and Ainzara 
fronts, the Turkish losses were 90 
killed and 230 wounded. In the great 
Italian advance by which the Turks 
and Arabs were finally driven clear of 
the oasis, the Turkish commander ac- 
knowledges to about 200 killed. In all 
this fighting, since September 26, it is 
doubtful if either Turks or Arabs have 
suffered heavier casualties than ten per 
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cent, of their entire force during any 
decisive period of the fighting. Let us 
take the last two periods mentioned 
and strike an average at this computa- 
tion. This will give us a mean be- 
tween 3200 and 9000 rifles. Let us 
say 7000 rifles. We know that the 
Turkish regulars marched out of Tri- 
poli on 2nd October between 3000 and 
4000 strong. They must have lost by 
the wastage of three months’ war at 
least 1000. Therefore it seems ra- 
tioual to surmise that when the Ital- 
iaps finally drove the Turks and their 
allies out of the oasis, Neshet Bey dis- 
posed of about 2500 Turks and just un- 
der 5000 Arabs. Perhaps even less. 
The Italians were nearly 50,000 strong. 
It has been necessary to go into all 
this detail because there is a feeling in 
certain quarters that we in this coun- 
try have been unjust to the Italians. 
We have not been unjust: we may have 
forgotten, perhaps, that they have had 
to learn many things about war that 
we ourselves have learned by just as 
bitter an experience as the Italian 
troops have had in the Tripoli oasis. 
There is no intention with us to be 
hypercritical; but the game of mod- 
ern war is so serious a science that it 
is impossible to see it inexpertly ap- 
plied without striving to profit by the 
lessons that a comparison suggests. 
The Italian General Staff had calcu- 
lated that they could effect the con- 
quest and subjugation of Tripolitania 
with the mobilization of three Divi- 
sions. That is, two Divisions for the 
actual theatre of war, and a Division 
in reserve at home. General Caneva’s 
experience in the Tripoli oasis necessi- 
tated the immediate dispatch of the 3rd 
Infantry Division* to the seat of war, 
‘The grd Infaatry Division: Commander, 
General de Chaurand:— 
1st Infantry Brigade (51st and 52nd Regi- 
ments) from Perosa. 2nd Infantry Bragade 
| end 94th kegiments) from Ancona. A 
attallion of A'pini. 
Over and above this brigade the corps 


troops were augmented by the addition of 
the 15th Regiment and other detached units. 
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and the mobilization of a 4th Division.’ 
These reinforcements raised the troops 
disembarked in the Tripoli town area 
to the strength of an army corps, and 
a corps commander was appointed in 
the person of General Fragoni, who, 
though junior to General Caneva, who 
retained his appointment as command- 
er-in-chief, was senior to the divisional 
commanders. 

With this overpowering force it was 
a physical impossibility for the Ital- 
ians not to push back the resistance 
which the Turks had marshalled 
against them. Offensive operations, 
however, were delayed for nearly a 
fortnight by a tropical rainfall, which 
for North Africa even was torrential. 
This downpour turned all the roads ra- 
diating from Tripoli town into moun- 
tain torrents. The beat of these tor- 
rents undermined the loose sand of the 
field-works, and the water turned each 
trench and casement into a boggy 
quicksand. The Italian field-batteries 
and the commissariat depots had, for 
the most part, been erected in low-ly- 
ing places. The rain flooded them all 
out, and a heavy wind rising with the 
storms, all shipping in the harbor had 
to weigh anchor and seek safety else- 
where. To add to the general disor- 
der, the Turks and Arabs, now estab- 
lished on the line Hamidieh-Mesri, 
pushed in under cover of the heaviest 
downpours. The Italians withstood 
all these attacks, and, the weather havy- 
ing mended, the invaders were able to 
change to the offensive on the 26th of 
November. The plan of campaign 
which Generals Caneva and Fragoni 
jointly decided upon was not of a very 
complex character. The plan dis- 
posed one brigade along the line of 
sand dunes which lie just outside the 
southern border of the oasis, so as to 
command any movement from the 


2 The 4th Infantry Division: 26th, 37th, 50th, 
and 457th Regiments, with the usual Divisional 
Light Infintry Battalion. This divi<xion has 
reinforced Cyrenaica, and a 5th Infa try 
Division has now been mobilized in reserve. 
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Turkish advanced base at Ainzara, 
while with four regiments of infantry 
in operation between the sea and the 
cavalry barracks, a general sweeping 
of the oasis was set in motion.  In- 
formation that has been received from 
Turkish sources suggests that the com- 
bined artillery practice of fleet and 
field artillery was too much for the 
nerves of the Arab allies of the Turks. 
The shell, fired at short range, tore 
great lanes through the palm groves, 
and ringed the defenders in with a 
thick pall of smoke and dust from the 
demolished buildings. The Bersag- 
lieri of the waving plumes and the 
Italian Grenadiers pressed forward 
with levelled bayonets, and in the first 
day’s struggle re-established a portion 
of their old line. On the following 
day the battle still waged among the 
fig and cactus groves, and by that eve- 
ning Caneva was able to report that he 
had re-established the whole line that 
had been abandoned in the previous 
month. The Turks and their allies 
were driven higher up into the oasis; 
but they still] held a front, and were 
still based upon Ainzara, the nearest 
detached oasis. It was not until ten 
days later that the Italians turned 
them out from here. 

The reoccupation of Hamidieh, 
Henni, and Sidi Mesri reopened the old 
story of the atrocities and reprisals. 
The Bersaglieri found their dead from 
the actions of October 23rd and 26th. 
There were marks of violence upon the 


bodies. That was to have been ex- 
pected. The Arab is cruel in his 
blood-lust. It is nevertheless proba- 


ble that the Arab mutilations have been 
as overstated as were the Italian re- 
prisals. Men who are said to have 
been buried alive are probably Italian 
corpses that the Turks hastily interred 
for sanitary reasons. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of the so-called mutil- 
ations were due to the packs of dogs 
which infest the oasis. Moreover, it 
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is hard to believe that the evidences of 
brutality, as described in the Italian 
journals, could have survived in the 
minuteness of the detail given, after 
the exposure of a month of North Af- 
rican sun and torrential rains. There 
is no doubt that there were nerve- 
shaking reprisals on both sides, as 
there have been in every war since 
history began. It certainly is not the 
experience of the writer that the Turk 
is a brutal soldier. The Arab, on the 
other hand, holds life so cheaply, and 
has such curious superstitions concern- 
ing a future state, that he indulges in 
mutilations, believing that they carry 
a meaning to another sphere. 

The fighting has not been confined, 
however, to the immediate environment 
of Tripoli. There have been through- 
out the month attacks by Turkish-led 
and organized Arabs against both 
Derna and Benghazi. In all of these 
the Italians have held their own, while 
at Benghazi they appear to have had a 
certain amount of success. There was 
one determined attack upon Khoms 
towards the end of October in which 
the Turks and Arabs lost heavily; but 
the most serious losses that the Turk- 
ish garrison suffered outside the Tri- 
poli oasis were at Derna, where, dur- 
ing an unsuccessful attack, the forces 
organized by Enver Bey had over 100 
killed in one action. 

A great deal has been said in various 
places about the probability of the 
Turks being able to enlist the sympa- 
thies of the Senussi cult of Mahomme- 
danism. The chief centre of this cult, 
it will be remembered, is at Kofra, a 
great oasis in the Tripoli hinterland. 
It is quite certain that the Turks, un- 
der the cloak of Moslemism, will be 
able to enlist the sympathies of the 
cult, but it is doubtful if they will gain 
more active help than an expression of 
sympathy. ~-Senussiism has been the 
brooding mystery of North and Central 
Africa for the last quarter of a cen- 
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tury. It is a particular cult of mili- 
tant Mahommedanism which, estab- 
lished in a chain of almost inaccessible 
oases in the hinterland of North Africa, 
has established a mysterious reputation 
for effective power which has never 
yet been put to the proof. The agents 
and missioners of the Senussi have 
stretched out like tentacles from the 
heart of Africa to all the coast gates of 
the northern portion of the continent. 
The Intelligence Department of the 
French War Office, however, has no 


‘great faith in the reported power of 


the Senussi. It believes that much of 
the cult’s reputation is due to the mys- 
tery which has been fostered by its 
system of agencies. This evidence, at 
the present moment, is worth consid- 
ering, as the French in their colonial 
service in the Hinterland of Tunisia, 
Algeria, and the Congo have come into 
closer contact with Senussiism than 
other European Powers. This much is 
certain, that in their past dealings with 
European aggression the cult has 
shown a disinclination to push mat- 
ters to any issue that might be inter- 
preted as the pitting of Senussiism 
against Christianity. That is the prac- 
tical view which guides the French Co- 
lonia] Department in its military rela- 
tionship with this almost mythical 
power. To come down, however, to 
actual facts in relation to the organi- 
zation of the Arabs who for three 
months have been aiding the Turkish 
cause in the Tripolitaine, Kofra, the 
present seat of Senussiism, is over 1000 
kilometres south of Cyrenaica. of 
this great intervening space, 800 odd 
kilometres are the Libyan desert. It 
is probable, therefore, that when the 
true story of the Turkish defence of 
Turkey in Africa is told, it will be 
found that Fezzan is the region far- 
thest south from which the Turks 
have been able to draw native allies. 

The initial successes of the Turks 
in establishing themselves in the oasis 
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in the actual vicinity of Tripoli, with- 
out a doubt largely encouraged the 
Arabs to make common cause in the 
name of Islam. A month of ill suc- 
cess, however, and an ill success ac- 
companied by very considerable slaugh- 
ter, has probably diminished much of 
the enthusiasm of the earlier weeks in 
the campaign. At his very best the 
Arab is a fickle person, and as each 
week will now make it more difficult 
for the Turks to receive munitions from 
Europe, we shall probably see a great 
falling off in the tenacity of Neshet 
Bey’s resistance. In all conscience it 
would seem that he and his gallant 
garrison have done as much as any 
Government could reasonably expect 
from soldiers so unhappily placed. It 
is usually unprofitable to speculate as 
to what action soldiers will take in 
the prosecution of their campaign. It 
should certainly be Neshet Bey’s task 
now to abandon all attempts at re-es- 
tablishing by force of arms Turkish 
supremacy in the seaboard oases. He 
should withdraw with all the ammuni- 
tion and munitions that he can conve- 
niently carry into the interior. A cam- 


paign into the interior of the Tripoli 
hinterland by a European army is not 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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a military manceuvre to be lightly con- 
sidered. The Italians, up to date, 
have shown no sign of considering it 
or of preparing an advance far removed 
from their sea base. At least, they 
have not attempted to purchase a 
camel transport, without which any 
serious advance into the desert is 
doomed to failure. 

It would seem, at the time of writ- 
ing, that Neshet Bey has the intention 
of falung back upon Gharian, since af- 
ter the operations by which the Ital- 
ians beth cleared the oasis and occu- 
pied Ainzara there has been no fur- 
ther report of an enemy. 

Of the naval operations there is 
practically nothing to be said: with the 
exception of one or two captures of 
blockade-runners, and the shelling of 
shipping in the Red Sea ports already 
mentioned, there have been no naval 
developments. The question of the 
Dardanelles has been largly canvassed 
in the Press. It seems, however, 
highly improbable that Admiral Aubry 
has ever seriously considered any at- 
tempt to force the Dardanelles, any 
more than he has seriously considered 
a descent upon either Smyrna or Salon- 
ica. 


Kepi. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

On the afternoon of New Year’s 
Day, Mr. Ashley was sufficiently re- 
covered to be sitting with his son in 
the library and enjoying a cigar. Clive 
was to go to Lyons two days later, and 
his father had been able to have a long 
talk about business with him. No 
reference had been made to Mr. Ash- 
ley’s illness, or to the cause of it. 
Clive did not know yet how much his 
father remembered, or whether he 
meant to take steps against Mr. Byrne. 





This reticence was observed by the 
whole family since Marcella Stair had 
left them. The wife and children took 
their cue from Mr. Ashley, who re- 
sented any allusion to his illness, or the 
events that led to it. His pride had 
been more hurt than his body it 
seemed, for he did not look ill now, and 
he talked of going back to the office in 
a week. 

“I shall be glad when you come there 
too,” he said to his son. “I want help 
badly.” 
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The clean-limbed young man and the 
stout elderly one, with his heavy eye- 
lids and small intelligent eyes, did not 
look like partners in thought or deed. 
But Clive had never been so near his 
father as he was now, when he had be- 
gun to share his interests and under- 
stand his ambitions. The young man 
was learning to appreciate the acumen 
and the energy that were the moving 
powers of the huge concern bringing 
them fortune. But the growth and size 
of the undertakings helped to raise 
doubts in his mind as to his father’s 
treatment of Mr. Byrne. Surely there 
should have been room for him, too, in 
the business even ten years ago, when 
it had not reached its present propor- 
tions. He had never yet said a word 
about that affair to his father, how- 
ever. He knew that it was one that 
rankled; partly, he believed, because 
his mother had liked the Byrnes 
and thought they had been hardly 
used. 

“You take the part of a man who 
abuses me from the housetops,” he had 
once heard his father say to her. 

“I don’t take his part,” she had an- 
swered. “I don’t know the facts. I 
only told you that he and his wife and 
child were living on three pounds a 
week.” 

“How can I help what they are liv- 
ing on?” John Ashley had asked an- 
grily, and his wife had not been able or 
willing to answer him. 

To-day Clive had said something 
about a partner, and Mr. Ashley had 
answered that he could get on till the 
end of the year, when he hoped his son 
would know a good deal more than he 
did now. They were still talking of 
Lyons and of some introductions Clive 
would have there, when the butler came 
in with a visiting-card. It was long 
and large, and the name of Conrad 
Hille was printed on it in old English 
letters. 

“The gentleman asks to see you, sir,” 
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said the butler to Clive. 
are in the drawing-room.” 

“Show him in here,” said Mr. Ashley. 

“Or shall I go out to him,” said 
Clive, wondering what could have 
brought Conrad here. 

“No, no,” said his father. 
lated to Gustav Hille?” 

“Yes, distantly. I met him at Mrs. 
Warwick's in the summer,” Clive had 
time to say, and then Conrad was 
shown in. 

It disconcerted him at first to find 
that the formidable father was sitting 
with his son. He remembered Clive 
agreeably, and had wished to see him 
alone. But the father received him po- 
litely, said that he knew Mr. Gustav 
Hille well personally, and knew Con- 
rad’s father, Senator Hille, by corres- 
ponding with him on business matters. 

“I wonder your father didn’t give 
you an irtroduction to me,” he said. 
“With whom are you?” 

“I am living in Surbiton with Mr. 
and Mrs. Byrne,” said Conrad. 

“I mean in business,” said Mr. Ash- 
ley; and the harsh tone of his voice 
told the young man he had spoken a 
name better left unspoken. 

“Do you see your cousins often?” 
asked Mr. Ashley when he had been 
told the name of the London firm with 
whom Conrad was working. 

“I saw them just before I went home 
for Christmas,” said Conrad. 

For some minutes the talk remained 
on this level. Clive put in a word now 
and then and wondered why the young 
man had come. He must have seen 
Helga this morning, must see her con- 
stantly, could give him news of her, 
could possibly carry back a message 
she would understand. Meanwhile, 
Conrad was getting restless and impa- 
tient. He had not come to talk inani- 
ties, to have the name of Byrne ta- 
booed and be treated graciously be- 
cause his father was Senator Hille. 
When the butler appeared and said 


“The ladies 


“Is he re- 
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that tea was ready, when the Ashleys 
invited him to come upstairs with 
them, he felt that he must either 
plunge into the matter at issue or suf- 
fer defeat. Upstairs there would be 
ladies, strangers, bread and butter, 
more inanities. 

“I have not come here to pay a visit 
of politeness,” he began, turning very 
red. “I came because I have some- 
thing important to say—something that 
affects my happiness.” 

Mr. Ashley looked surprised, and so 
did Clive, but they sat down again and 
intimated politely that they were all 
attention. 

“You may say that my happiness is 
not your affair,” said Conrad, address- 
ing the older man. 

“I am unable to guess how I can fur- 
ther it,” said Mr. Ashley, suavely. 

“It is for my parents’ sake partly 
that I have come,” said Conrad. 

“Is anything wrong?” 

“Not with them, but with the others 
in whom I wish them to be interested.” 

Clive looked up. 

“I wish to marry Miss Byrne,” said 
Conrad. 

There was a moment of astonished 
silence in the room. 

“Do you expect me to congratulate 
you?” said Mr. Ashley, when he had re- 
covered sufficiently to speak. 

“I should expect it, if you knew the 
lady,” said Conrad, beginning to bristle 
at once. 

“Does the young lady know that you 
have come here with this news?” asked 
Clive. 

“Certainly not,” said Conrad. “She 
does not even know yet that my father 
has consented to our marriage.” 

“What is it you want of me?’ asked 
Mr. Ashley. 

“T cannot ask my parents to accept a 
daughter-in-law whose father has sat 
in prison,” said Conrad. 

“Prison?” 
“They know that it is possible— 
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that if you informed the police——” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said Mr. Ash- 
ley. 

“They are in great distress of mind.” 

“Are they?” said Clive. 

“So they ought to be,” said Mr. Ash- 
ley. 

“To them he is husband and father!” 

“You may say as much of any crim- 
inal alive,” said Mr. Ashley. 

“IT am not speaking of a criminal,” 
said Conrad, bristling again. “I am 
speaking of an honorable and most un- 
happy man, my future father-in-law.” 

“What makes you think he will ever 
be your father-in-law?” said Clive. 

“I have already told you. After 
much opposition my parents consent to 
the marriage.” 

“But the young lady——” 

“I suppose she will not refuse—I 
hope not—her mother is delighted.” 

Clive’s manner and the slight vibra- 
tions of surprise and interest in his 
voice had not escaped his father. Mr. 
Ashley’s small shrewd eyes’ were 
watching the young man. 

“Have you ever seen Miss Byrne?” 
he asked his son. 

“Several times,” said Clive. 

“Where?” 

“Generally at Mrs. Warwick's.” 

“You never told me.” 

“No,” said Clive, holding his own. 

His father turned impatiently from 
him to Conrad. 

“What is it that you want?” he said. 
“What can I do for you? If you choose 
to marry the daughter of a crazy beg- 
gar and your father likes it——” 

“He doesn’t like it,’ said Conrad, 
“that’s why I’m here. I could not 
use the terms you do to describe Mr. 
Byrne. Your ill-will speaks in them. 
But I have had to admit that he is 
poor. Until now there was nothing else 
against him. But if there is an esclan- 
dre, a prosecution——” 

“There won’t be,” said Mr. Ashley, 
savagely. “D’ye suppose I want my 
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affairs in the halfpenny papers? He 
may, but I don’t.” 

Conrad got up, evidently much re- 
lieved. 

“It is what I have repeatedly said to 
Mrs. Byrne,” he explained. “For your 
own sake you would keep the thing 
quiet.” 

“You’re very clever,” said Mr. Ash- 
ley, with a contemptuous snort. 

Then, as nothing further was said 
about tea, Conrad took his departure. 
Clive accompanied him to the door. 

“I go home much relieved,” he said, 
as he put on his great coat. 

“I wish I was coming with you,” 
said Clive. 

“To Surbiton?” said Conrad, rather 
startled. 

“To see Miss Byrne.” 

Conrad looked as if he could hardly 
believe his ears. His blue eyes were 
round with astonishment. 

“Do you mean——” he began; and 
Clive nodded. 

“But you’ve only seen her once or 
twice.” 

“Once was enough. 
rectly.” 

“Sacrament, but why do you tell me?” 

“T thought I would,” said Clive. 

“Do you suppose she knows?” 

“Yes; she knows,” said Clive; “her 
father and mother don’t.” 

Here was an unexpected and dis- 
tressing complication of Conrad’s sim- 
ple love affair. The buttons of his 
coat were fastened during a moment of 
troubled and reflective silence. 

“It can never come to anything,” he 
said at last. “Your father—her 
father.” 

“That’s it,” said Clive, gloomily; and 
then servants appeared and interrupted 
them. 

Conrad had never found the journey 
out to Surbiton so tedious. His ideas 
were in a ferment, and all his future 
was clouded. When he got back he 
found Mr. and Mrs. Byrne sitting by 
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themselves in the dining-room. He 
looked into his own room and saw that 
it was empty. He listened at the top 
of the kitchen stairs and heard sounds 
below, so he went down there and 
found Helga putting glass and silver 
out for dinner. Conrad had been in 
the kitchen before, and he always 
looked at it with admiration. It was 
as clean and orderly as any room up- 
stairs and, except for the gas, as com- 
fortable. To-night Helga had not 
lighted the gas. A small handlamp 
stood on the table near her, and the fire 
gave a cheerful glow. She looked up 
when Conrad appeared and asked him 
if he had had tea. 

“No,” said Conrad, “I want none.” 

He stood near the fire and watched 
her taking forks and spoons from the 
silver basket. Clive’s confession was 
in his mind and acted both as a spur 
and as a revelation. He had not said 
so much to his father and mother about 
Helga’s grace and beauty as about her 
domestic virtues and the admirable 
Germaii upbringing that she had en- 
joyed. But these, he felt sure, were 
not what had attracted the English- 
man. He had never seen her count 
out forks and spoons in her own 
kitchen. Even her sweet evenness of 
temper could not be known to him as 
it was to Conrad, who had watched it 
daily for months and prized it above 
rubies, because his mother, though a 
worthy woman, was a shrew. Helga 
was a very pretty girl, no doubt—rather 
small and slight to pass muster in his 
own country, where an Isolde may 
weigh twelve stone without losing her 
romantic prestige—but dainty and 
graceful. Perhaps as she grew older 
she would grow more solid. She looked 


‘as if she had cried herself thin just 


lately. 

“Guess where I have been,” he said 
suddenly. 

Helga looked up absently from the 
table-spoons she had just taken from 
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the basket. Tablespoons were tire- 
some; one was apt to count out too 
few. There was soup for dinner, two 
vegetables. 

“Where have you been?” she said, 
then murmured “apple pie,” and fished 
for another spoon. 

“T have been to see the Ashleys,” 
said Conrad. 

Helga’s air of half attention changed 
te one of surprise. 

“Do you know them?” she said. 

“Have you forgotten? Mr. Clive 

‘Ashley was at Mrs. Warwick's garden 
party.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“I saw both his father and him. I 
ascertained what I wished. There will 
be no prosecution. They mean to keep 
quiet.” 

Helga’s eyes widened with astonish- 
ment and relief. 

“Did they tell you? 
of it?” she cried. 

“Why not?” 

“But on whose authority? What did 
you say? Did you speak of my father?” 

“IT spoke more of myself.” 

“Tt should have thought they would 
not have brought in our name.” 

“But I did,” explained Conrad. “I 
went on purpose to find out what Mr. 
Ashley meant to do, and I told them 
how seriously it concerned me.” 

“You are very kind to let it concern 
you,” murmured Helga. She had done 
with the silver basket and stood idly 
near the table. 

“It would have been difficult to ex- 
plain to my parents,” Conrad went on. 
“As it is, they need never know any- 
thing about it.” 

“We are not going to tell Tante Mal- 
chen a word about it,” said Helga; “she 
is always so disagreeable.” 

“I am glad to hear that you think 
her disagreeable,” said Conrad; “un- 
fortunately she lives close to us.” 

“How horrid for you.” 
“We see her as seldom as possible; 


Did you speak 
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but then we are not connected with 
her, at present.” 

“Is my cousin Sophia a pretty girl?” 
asked Helga. 

“I do not know one of those girls 
from the other. There are several.” 

He waited a moment, and then he 
went a little closer to the girl standing 
by the table, the girl he wanted for his 
wife. 

“Helga!” he said. 

She turned pale with distress, and 
put out her hands as if to keep him 
away. 

“You know what I want to tell you,” 
he said; but her gesture told him so 
much that he stopped short. 

“We are such good friends,” he 
urged, after a little pause for reflection. 

“I know we are,” said Helga. 

“I am sure you would be happy. And 
think of all the happiness it would give 
your mother; she would come to see us, 
on the Alster, and my father would ex- 
ert his influence for your father and 
help him on. There would be an end 
to all this trouble——” 

“TI can’t, I can’t,” said Helga, in so 
low a voice that he only just heard de- 
nial in it, but he saw that her refusal 
was wrung from her with pain. 

“It is Mr. Clive, then,” he said. 

Helga stared at him in alarm and 
amazement. 

“He told me,” muttered Conrad. 

“Told you!” 

“That if he could, he would come 
here and say what I have just said.” 

“But did you tell him what you were 
going to say?” 

“Naturally. How else could I ex- 
plain my visit and my interference 
with your affairs. I said that I re- 
garded Mr. Byrne as my future father- 
in-law.” 

“Oh!” said Helga, in a stupefied way. 
“Did they seem surprised?” 

“They were both greatly surprised. 
Mr. Clive asked if you knew of my in- 


tentions.” 
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For a little while the two young 
people were silent, Conrad trying man- 
fully to overcome his chagrin and dis- 
appointment, Helga trying to piece to- 
gether the scraps she had gleaned from 
him about bis odd interview with the 
Ashleys. 

“Are you quite sure?” said Conrad, 
suddenly. 

“Quite sure of what?’ asked Helga, 
rather startled. 

“Quite sure that you will not marry 
me, since it is absolutely certain that 
you can never marry Mr. Clive.” 

“Nothing is ever certain,” 
Helga. 

“That is,” said Conrad. “I can as- 
sure you. The old gentleman is very 
bitter.” 


said 
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“Is he?” 

“On the one hand you have a mar- 
riage that would cause every one con- 
nected with you the deepest satisfac- 
tion. I do not wish to speak boastfully, 
but you know it is so, Helga. On the. 
other hand, it seems to me that you 
have nothing at all—” 

“Nothing but a cherished and fan- 
tastic pleasure,” said Helga, dreamily. 
“Nothing but the painted windows and 
the storied walls.” 

“A girl should marry, and have a 
home of her own,” persisted Conrad.: 
“Poetry and dreams are not enough.” 

“For some of us they must be,” said 
Helga, and that, he recognized, was her 
last word. 


(To be continued.) 





MODERNISM IN THE PRUSSIAN CHURCH. 


The publication of the seven small 
books containing the official papers 
(Aktenstiicke) in connection with the 
Jatho Case in Cologne, gives us an op- 
portunity of gaining some information 
with regard to the growth of Modern- 
ism in Prussia and the methods by 
which the authorities of the State 
Church are endeavoring to suppress it. 
This case has engaged a great deal of 
public attention in Protestant Germany 
for some time; but it came to a climax 
in the spring of last year when Jatho 
was Officially removed from his office as 
a Pastor in the State Church (Landes- 
kirche). The writer of this article 
spent the summer at the University of 
Berlin and came into contact with men 
of various theological standpoints, and 
he had the advantage of hearing Pro- 
fessor Harnack’s lecture on the final 
judgment of the Court of Arbitration 
(Spruchkollegium). There were com- 
paratively few days between March 


and April on which the Prussian Press 
did not make some reference to Jatho, 
his defenders, and his accusers. The: 
usual machinery of a public agitation 
was in full motion. Meetings were 
called to express sympathy and organ- 
ize opposition. Petitions were circu- 
lated and signed. Philosophical terms 
and theological ideas were freely dis- 
cussed by people who did not always 
betray a disinterested desire for truth, 
but who showed a zeal for a theological 
party either orthodox or liberal. Inci- 
dentally one may remark that the ex- > 
cessive attentions of the Press are not 
always advantageous to the Church or : 
to its theology. One sometimes asks, 
almost with despair, who are the re- 
porters that decide what to take and 
what to leave of a sermon or a lecture, 
from which they intend making copy. 
Have these men any real knowledge, 
or any real interest, in the theology of : 
the Church, or are they chiefly con- 
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cerned with the prosperity of their par- 
ticular newspaper, and therefore only 
trouble to provide what is likely to in- 
terest, amuse, and excite the public? 
I. believe this to be a grave danger. 
We suffer from it in England. They 
are suffering from it in Prussia. As 
far back as the spring of 1905 the Press 
occupied itself with Jatho. At that 
time an article appeared in the Kédl- 
nische Zeitung under the title “A new 
religion.” It referred to a sermon of 
Jatho’s and it contained the sentence: 
“Every single preacher knows that 
here a new religion was preached.” 
Nothing could be more misleading or 
could be more calculated to arouse ig- 
norant and blind antagonism. An ar- 
ticle is nothing without a good title, a 
title that will catch the eye and stim- 
ulate a jaded mental appetite. The 
majority read the title and perhaps 
half a dozen lines. As often as not 
the title is a dangerous and pregnant 
preface that has a very innocent look 
but completely and utterly misleads 
the casual reader, arousing thoughts 
and feelings that may make him unable 
to come to a fair, a just, or a correct 
conclusion. Throughout this series of 
official papers one observes how fre- 
quently controversy was embittered 
and theological differences sharpened 
by newspapers. A clergyman cannot 
be everlastingly correcting misconcep- 
tions, especially when these are due to 
an entire misunderstanding of his ar- 
gument. There is a further danger. 
The clergyman or minister for whom 
the Press may be taking a special in- 
terest, may himself unconsciously drop 
into journalism. He may sharpen up 
his antipathies and antagonisms. He 
may come to preach and speak with 
his eye on the reporters’ table. It 
must be very difficult to keep humble, 
and simple, and loyal, when in the 
background of one’s mind there is the 
anticipation of a good, racy, readable 
article in to-morrow morning’s newspa- 
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per. How far Jatho has preserved 
himself from this danger may be seen 
from the reading of his sermon in the 
Luther Church in Cologne on January 
22nd, 1911, and from his address in the 
Victoria Hall in the same city on March 
13th. These were marked by an ab- 
sence of rhetoric and vindictiveness. 
He spoke of his colleagues who were 
opposing him, and the authorities who 
were preparing to condemn him as men 
who were moved by a sense of duty 
and by personal conviction. He al- 
ways treats them as men of honor. In 
his public and systematic exposition 
of his beliefs, more particularly in the 
address on “Free in faith and bound 
in love,” he gave a doctrinal discourse 
to the embarrassing accompaniment of 
frequent sturmischer beifall (loud ap- 
plause), but this did not divert him 
from the path of calm and reasoned 
exposition. It is to be fervently hoped 
that such an earnest man will not be 
spoiled by publicity and popularity, but 
that he will have sufficient strength of 
mind and character to restrain and re- 
serve himself. When in doubt hold 
your tongue, is an excellent rule for 
those whose business it is to talk and 
who are constantly tempted to say 
more than they really think. 

It may be well at this point to give 
some account of the new law (Irrlehre- 
gesetz) that enables the authorities of 
the Prussian Church to deal with cases 
of heretical teaching in its ministry. 
This law received the sanction of the 
Emperor as King of Prussia on March 
16th, 1910; so that it is quite a recent 
enactment and seems to have antici- 
pated the growth of the Modern move- 
ment intheology. Itis without a doubt 
the most complete and the most effect- 
ive instrument of theological discipline 
and control in any Protestant Church. 
One fears it might easily become an in- 
strument of ecclesiastical tyranny. But 
discipline is almost inherent in the 
Prussian temperament. It has wrought 
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splendid social and moral results in the 
life of the people. We ought always 
to speak of it with respect, if only be- 
cause we have so little of it in this 
country, where everybody does and 
thinks what he likes. In one important 
respect the law implies an advance. 
Before it was passed, the Supreme 
Court of the Church tried cases of 
heresy and cases of immorality in the 
same way; the legal proceedings were 
identical. Under these circumstances 
it was difficult for a man who was con- 
demned for heresy to escape without a 
stain upon his character. Still, I un- 
derstand that proceedings against a 
minister for false teaching were under 
the old system unknown. They had 
become a dead letter. The introduc- 
tion by the new Act of a specially con- 
stituted Court (Spruchkollegium) for 
dealing solely with heretical teaching 
makes it likely that people will be more 
on the look out for heresy, and proceed- 
ings are more likely to take place now 
that the machinery for passing judg- 
ments is more simple and more effec- 
tive. 

The new law first lays down the 
methods by which a case is to be pre- 
pared. The local ecclesiastical author- 
ity (Konsistorium) is first to attempt to 
settle the matter by more personal in- 
tervention and persuasion. If these 
are unavailing, the charges and com- 
plaints are to be reported to the Su- 
preme Council of the Church (Ober- 
Kirchenrat). This Counci] may then 
proceed to make a preliminary inquiry, 
and, if it thinks well, can take evi- 
dence on oath. If it concludes that 
the facts demand a decision of the spe- 
cial Court of Arbitration (Spruchkol- 
legium), this Court is summoned and 
the case is handed over to it. Pend- 
ing these proceedings the accused min- 
ister suffers no loss of dignity or in- 
come, but may be excused from his 
official duties in the interest of peace. 
When the case is reported, the Presi- 
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dent of the Court of Arbitration nom- 
inates a member of the Court to con- 
duct an oral examination. He may 
have the assistance of one or more 
other members. A writ is then to be 
issued and a day fixed for the hearing 
of the case. The accused must have 
a written statement of the charges 
and may call witnesses for the defence, 
and cross-examine the witnesses for 
the prosecution. He may also have 
the assistance of men who are in of- 
fice in the Church, and lecturers of 
Theology in a Protestant University 
or lecturers in Ecclesiastical Law. He 
is to have the last word. A protocol 
of these proceedings is to be furnished 
to the Court of Arbitration. The case 
is then ready for decision. It must 
turn upon this question: Is the doc- 
trinal teaching of the accused recon- 
cilable with the creed of the National 
Church? If it is not, then his con- 
tinuance in the office of a minister of 
the Church is impossible. A judgment 
of removal from the office will then 
follow. This involves the loss of eccle- 
siastical dignity and position, and the 
loss of salary. The Act, however, is 
merciful in one respect. The removed 
minister is not left entirely without 
financial resources. He may retain the 
retiring allowance which would have 
been due to him if he had voluntarily 
retired from his office at the time of 
the judgment. But if he secures other 
means of obtaining an income, this 
allowance may be lessened, or stopped 
altogether, at the discretion of the Su- 
preme Council of the Church. 

The Act also provides for cases of 
charges of heresy brought against can- 
didates for the Orders of the Church. 
All the members of the special Court 
must be present before a judgment can 
be given. Adequate provision is made 
for the unavoidable absence of any of 
the members. There must be a two- 
thirds majority to secure a judgment. 

As far as the Constitution of the 
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Court is concerned the number of mem- 
bers is thirteen. These include: the 
President of the Supreme Council of 
the Church, the ecclesiastical Vice- 
President, and the secular (weltliche) 
representative of the President, the 
senior ecclesiastical member of the 
Council, two Professors of Evangelical 
Theology in the Prussian State nom- 
inated by the King, three members of 
the General Synod elected by the same, 
the General Superintendent of the 
Province in which the accused was 
minister, and three members of the 
Provincial Synod. 

It would be difficult to conceive a 
more effective instrument than this 
law for dealing with Modernism in all 
its forms. The standard of Orthodoxy 
is definitely laid down as the Creed of 
the Church. The President of the Su- 
preme Council stated this explicitly 
in a communication which he addressed 
to Jatho on January 7th. After enu- 
merating the complaints that had been 
made over his doctrinal teaching, the 
President says: “As disciplinary meas- 
ures (i.¢e., for moral offenses) may not 
be taken according to the Law of 
March 16th, 1910 (the Irrlehregesetz), 
we feel it to be our duty to commit the 
case to the Court of Arbitration for de- 
cision, as to whether you have denied 
the Creed of the Church to such an ex- 
tent that your further activity within 
it is irreconcilable with the authorita- 
tive acceptation of the Word of God 
contained in the Holy Scriptures and 
declared in the Creeds.” 

It will be readily seen from this quo- 
tation that the authorities of the Prus- 
sian Church stand for Biblical ortho- 
doxy, and that the new law is the in- 
strument by means of which they in- 
tend to enforce it. Inasmuch as they 
possess the power, through the newly 
constituted Court, of removing a min- 
ister, and that they have just exercised 
that power, it seems likely that Mod- 
ernism and Liberalism will have rather 
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a bad time of it during the next few 
years. A further indication of this 
may not be without interest. A mass. 
meeting of Berlin theological Liberals 
was announced for March 27th to ex- 
press sympathy for Jatho. A promi- 
nent minister from Cologne (Pfarrer 
Radecke) was advertised to speak. 
Three Berlin ministers were invited to 
take part in the proceedings. Two 
days before the meeting these gentle- 
men received a notice from the Presi- 
dent of the Brandenburg Konsistorium 
(the ecclesiastical authority for Berlin) 
that active participation in this meet- 
ing would be regarded as a misde- 
meanor for which there would be pen- 
alties. These gentlemen, however, dis- 
regarded the warning and took part in 
the meeting. The result was that they 
were suspended from the exercise of 
their ecclesiastical functions for six 
weeks. I was present at the service 
in the Church of the Epiphany in Char- 
lottenburg when one of them resumed 
his ministry at the conclusion of his 
period of suspension. He commenced 
his sermon with a tremendous quota- 
tion from Immanuel Kant on Liberty. 
A more startling event even than this 
occurred three months later in the 
Luisenkirche in Charlottenburg. The 
minister who officiated here on the 23rd 
of July is of known Liberal tendencies. 
This particular church is used as a gar- 
rison church by the Elizabeth Regi- 
ment whose barracks are in Charlotten- 
burg, and on this Sunday a battalion 
of soldiers together with their officers 
was attending divine service. The 
preacher devoted the major part of his 
sermon to a consideration of the Jatho 
case. He said he would rather have 
seen the method of Gamaliel adopted 
by the Court. “If it is of man, it 
will come to nought; but if it is of God 
ye cannot prevail against it.” At this 
point he observed that the officers of 
the regiment were behaving in rather 
a restless manner, but he took no no- 
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tice of it. Continuing his discourse, 
he expressed the opinion that the 
judgment against Jatho would be a se- 
rious blow to the freedom of teaching 
in the Church. He prophesied that 
people would lose confidence in their 
ministers if they thought that they 
used the pulpit to preach only what 
they were forced to preach because they 
feared removal from their office. 
“What ought ministers to preach and 
teach? The Word of God? But what 
is the Word of God?” At this stage of 
the sermon the unrest among the offi- 
cers became more marked. The un- 
daunted preacher, however, continued 
his sermon. He proceeded then to 
point out that the Bible was not dic- 
tated by God, but was a work of men; 
nevertheless, God-endowed and God- 
inspired men. There are in it not 
only the fundamental ideas of religion, 
but also human thoughts. Where now 
is the boundary between these? It is 
difficult to decide. At this stage the 
unrest among the officers reached an 
acute stage. An order was given by 
the officer in command and the whole 
battalion marched out of the church. 
For five minutes the entire service was 
interrupted. The sequel to this inci- 
dent was that the minister entered a 
protest against the action of the officer 
for the disturbance of divine service. 
The protest was heard in the Royal 
Konsistorium (Ecclesiastical Council), 


but the action of the military was up-. 


held and the sermon of the minister 
was condemned. This result may have 
far-reaching effects. It practically 
means that a military officer is justified 
in disturbing divine service, if in his 
judgment the theology of a sermon is 
not in harmony with the accepted 
standards of Orthodoxy. One naturally 
asks what there is in the training of an 
officer that qualifies him to make a de- 
cision of this kind. An individual 
clergyman is not only subject to the 
authority of his ecclesiastical superiors 
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in matters of doctrine, but also to the 
interference of the military. I men- 
tion these two incidents that came im- 
mediately under my notice in order to 
illustrate the far-reaching practical re- 
sults of the action of the Court of Ar- 
bitration in removing Jatho, They 
serve to show in an unmistakable way 
that Liberal Theology in Prussia is in 
a very difficult position. It is surpris- 
ing that it should be so in a country 
whose peculiar pride and glory it is 
that it gave birth to Martin Luther. 
We are not surprised at treatment of 
Loisy and ‘Tyrrell by the Roman 
church, but we almost have to rub our 
eyes when we read of similar treat- 
ment to a man of fine character and 
unimpeachable record in Protestant 
Germany. For it must not be for- 
gotten that Jatho is not a young man, 
neither is he a dreamy, impulsive sen- 
sationalist. He is the sort of man that 
Germany loves to honor; in fact, has 
honored. Between his student days 
and his ordination he fought for his 
country in the glorious years 1870 and 
1871, and possesses the war medal. 
On the occasion of the centenary cel- 
ebrations of the Evangelical com- 
munity of Cologne in 1902, he received 
from the King of Prussia the Order of 
the Red Eagle. His very enemies ad- 
mit that his ministerial activities have 
been crowned with great success, that 
he has been instrumental in winning a 
large number of people who had been 
indifferent, or even hostile, to Chris- 
tianity, back to the fellowship of the 
Church. His old congregations in 
Bucharest (where he labored for eight 
years) and in Boppardam-Rhein (where 
he labored for seven years), as well as 
his late congregation in Cologne, where 
he worked for twenty years, from 1891 
to this year, wrote letters expressing 
their love and gratitude for all he had 
been to them and for all he had done 
for them. No one has been able to find 
fault with his devotion, or to discover 
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any looseness or slackness in the way 
in which he performed his ministerial 
duties. Everyone recognizes in him a 
fearless and outspoken but none the 
less reverent preacher; everyone recog: 
nizes in him a man of lovable nature 
and stainless character. 

We come now to the essential ques- 
tion, what was his crime? Why is he 
how judged an unsuitable person for 
the ministry of the National Protestant 
Church of Prussia? These are the 
questions that the readers of this arti- 
cle will naturally ask. I should like 
to answer them with scrupulous fair- 
ness to the authorities of the Church 
that has condemned him. For it must 
not be forgotten that if a church ac- 
cepts certain creeds and a definite in- 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures as 
its authoritative standards of theologi- 
cal doctrine, it is not unreasonable for 
it to expect, nay even demand, that its 
ministers should conform to _ these 
standards in their theological teaching. 
If, for example, the authorities of a 
church make the Apostles’ Creed a 
standard of doctrinal orthodoxy, is an 
individual justified in substituting an- 
other creed, perhaps one of his own 
composition? This is not a question 
of the origin, the history and the credi- 
bility of the Apostles’ Creed, or of the 
adequacy of any substitute for it. If 
a church has definitely committed itself 
to a creed and to the Holy Scriptures 
as the Word of God, what is the posi- 
tion of anyone who criticizes both 
freely and embodies in his teaching an 
attitude of critical selection and con- 
tradiction with regard to them? It 
seems to me that either the church 
must climb down, so to speak, and treat 
its own Confession with indifference or 
it must enforce that Confession. I ad- 
mit the position is a hard one on both 
sides. It is certainly one in which 
sentiment can have but a small or 
minor place. 

Jatho claims that a Confession must 
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be in agreement with reason. It must 
be one which can be justified before 
the bar of the conscience (cf., his Vic- 
toria Hall address on “Frei im Glau- 
ben und gebunden in der Liebe’). A lit- 
tle further on in the same address, he 
says: “If we say that reason and con- 
science prevent us from seeing in the 
Apostles’ Creed the true expression of 
our Faith, then it can no more be the 
clear’ confession that we desire.” “A 
clear and true Confession must be born 
anew in every age.” We cannot be 
surprised, therefore, that Jatho has 
drawn up a Confession of his own and 
that for some time he has used this in 
his Confirmation classes. A transla- 
tion of the text of this creed may not 
be without interest, and I venture to 
give it here: 


I believe in the living God, the Al- 
mighty Creator of the world, who 
maintains it with His strength, who or- 
ders it according to His truth, who fills 
it with His life; I believe in the God 
who is Spirit, and who in spirit and in 
truth must be worshipped; in the God 
who is Love, who revealed his love 
from the beginning, and who draws me 
to himself out of pure goodness. 

I will entrust my life to this God, 
for He is my Father, and I know that, 
to those who love Him, all things will 
be for the best. His word shall re- 
main the light of my feet, His will 
sball be my highest law. Before Him 
I will lay bare my heart and I will 
confess all my sins to Him, and in sin- 


.cere penitence trust myself to His 


Grace, for He is true, and wills not the 
death of the sinner but that he should 
turn from his way and live. 

“I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, the reflection of His 
Glory, and the express image of His 
Being, who brought to me Wisdom and 
Justification, Sanctification and Re- 
demption. He is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, without Him I cannot 
come to the Father; He is the vine, we 
are the branches; only in union with 
Him do we bear fruit; He is the Good 
Shepherd, and we are the sheep of His 
flock; He is our Master, and we are 
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His disciples; He is our Head, and we 
are the members of His body. 

I will follow Him all my life long, 
take His yoke upon me, and learn of 
Him, for He is meek and lowly of heart; 
I will love Him, as he has loved men, 
remain true to Him, as He remained 
true until death. With Him I will pa- 
tiently suffer, with Him overcome the 
world and sin, with Him rise again to 
a new life, and in His Kingdom so 
strive that I may, through Him, be- 
come perfect as my Father in Heaven 
is perfect. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who dwelis and works in mankind, and 
forms the children of God into a Chris- 
tian community; I believe in the Spirit 
of Truth, which leads into all Truth, 
in the Spirit of Power, and Love, and 
Discipline, which makes the human 
heart a temple of God, and remains in 
him eternally. 

In order that this Spirit may become 
active in me, I will open my heart joy- 
fully to the Word of God, listen atten- 
tively to the preaching of the Gospel, 
and myself read and search the Scrip- 
tures. I will remain loyal to our Evan- 
gelical Church, which I this day enter 
as an adult member. I will also, in 
my conduct, prove myself an Evangel- 
ical Christian, and pray to God daily 
that He may redeem my soul from all 
evil, and bring me at last to His eter- 
nal Heavenly Kingdom.—Amen. 


Taking this Confession as it stands 
there are few Christian people who 
could find much to object to. We 
must all admire its simplicity, its spir- 
itual insight, its elevation of tone and 
thought. Yet, if not in what it con- 
tains, in what it omits, it reflects the 
taste, the judgment, the reason and the 
conscience of an individual, truly, a de- 
vout and noble individual. But can 
any Confessional Church permit the 
substitution of a personal and individ- 
ual Confession for its authoritative 
Confession? If it permits it in one in- 
stance, it sanctions it in many in- 
stances, and any individual would feel 
justified in ignoring the authoritative 
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Confession and making one in har- 
mony with his own judgment. The 
matter is further complicated in Prus- 
sia by the fact that the Creed of the 
Church and the “Word of God” con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures are the 
basis of religious instruction in all the 
State Protestant schools. Through 
the kindness of the British Chargé 
d’Affaires in Berlin, I obtained an or- 
der from the Prussian Minister of Edu- 
cation to visit Prussian schools, and I 
heard the Creed and the Holy Scrip- 
tures taught in many classes. There 
can be no doubt that in the schools the 
authoritative standards of doctrinal] or- 
thodoxy are recognized and respected. 
Can the authorities of the Prussian 
Church allow them to be ignored when 
the boys and girls, educated in the 
State schools, come up for Confirma- 
tion? It seems to me that there is only 
one answer to this question, painful as 
that may be. As long as the church 
regards its creed as authoritative it 
cannot, consistently with its own doc- 
trina] existence, allow the substitution 
of an unauthorized and individualistic 
one. For any individual minister 
who finds that he cannot accept or 
teach the official creed of his church, 
there is always one honest, though 
painful, course open. He can leave the 
communion. But as long as he re- 
mains within it, ministering in its sa- 
cred buildings, training and teaching its 
children and youth, enjoying its emolu- 
ments, there seems no escape from the 
position of Socrates. In the familiar 
and immortal dialogue, the classical 
text of civic and ecclesiastical honor, 
Socrates maintained in the presence of 
his weeping friends that having re 
mained an Athenian citizen, he must 
accept the Laws of Athens, even when 
they condemned him to the hemlocks. 

I fear the limits of space will allow 
me to give only a brief summary of 
Jatho’s general, theological position. 
It is contained in the first volume of 
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the official papers and takes the shape 
of answers to questions addressed to 
him by the President of the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Council (Ober-Kirchen- 
rat) on the 7th of January. The ques- 
tions relate to the Being and the Na- 
ture of God, the meaning of religion, 
the doctrine of Man and of Sin, the Per- 
son of Christ, and the immortality of 
the soul. The questions unmistakably 
imply Biblical orthodoxy, the answers 
as unmistakably free and frank phil- 
osophical criticism. (1) When stripped 
of religious symbolism, God is the 
Eternal Becoming, the Unending devel- 
opment of the All. The idea of a 
God who stands outside the world is 
to be rejected. He is immanent in the 
world and is eternal because the world 
is eternal; a definite act of creation in 
time is unthinkable; the activity of God 
is eternal creation. Life in the wid- 
est sense of the word, life organic and 
inorganic, spiritual and _ corporeal, 
moral and religious, is the Fullness of 
Godhead. This Fullness is incarnate 
in humanity; ie., finds in men an or- 
gan which is able to objectify the God 
head. The Biblical idea of the world 
is destroyed and can never again be re- 
covered; so we are obliged, through the 
development of philosophy, historical 
criticism and natural science, to seek 
new paths in order to gain an idea of 
God corresponding to this development, 
and as far as possible to walk along 
them. 

(2) Religion is the Worship or Cult of 
the Idea (Kultus der Idee), the cultiva- 
tion of conscious relations between the 
individual life and the All-living, the 
loosening of the bonds of sense, the de- 
sire of the soul to rise above itself. 
Christianity rests on a revelation of 
God in Christ; but every historical re- 
ligion is a revelation of God entering 
into history. The view that Chris- 
tianity is the completed revelation of 
God is to be contested. It may be su- 
perior to the other historical religions; 
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but this does not mean that it is the 
only true and the only rightful reli- 
gion. If all the religions of the earth 
work in peaceful competition for the 
progress and regeneration of mankind, 
then Christianity will have the finest 
opportunity for unfolding its own pe- 
culiar powers. 

(8) The sin and guilt of man is recog- 
nized and affirmed, but not that he was 
born in sin or by nature is incapable 
of good. Jesus was an optimist and 
an idealist in His views of man: He 
has every confidence in the wonderful 
depth and persistence of his powers. 
No ransom and no intercessor are men- 
tioned in the story of the Prodigal Son. 
The Father does not need to be recon- 
ciled through the action of a third. 
We are not to be thought of as poor 
sinners, but as the children of God 
who have been born with the divine 
fullness of life. The orthodox doc- 
trine of sin rests on the story of the 
Fall, which even the representatives of 
orthodox Theology regard as a Saga. 
Therefore it is our duty to find a new 
basis for a moral valuation of man. 

(4) The Person of the historical Jesus 
is burdened with the interests and ex- 
pectations of His age. His moral and 
religious outlook was strongly influ- 
enced by the Messianic idea and by the 
expectation of the Parousia. It is the 
work of critical Theology to secure re- 
demption for the Redeemer (Erlésung 
dem Erléser) by separating the perma- 
nent values from the transitory. The 
historical picture of Jesus, so far as 
we can make it out, has only a pedo- 
gogic value for us to-day. It excites 
us to hero-worship and awakens strong 
ethical impulses; but if it is to have a 
religious result, it must be taken out of 
the frame of historicity and must be 
spiritualized. This step was taken by 
Paul who created the Gospel of Christ 
out of the preaching of Jesus. The liv- 
ing Christ is the inexhaustible Christ 
Idea. Deeds, events, the fate of indi- 
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viduals fade, ideas remain and gather 
meaning and force. The Christ Idea 
is not foreign to mankind. It is Life 
itself, personal Life, and therefore im- 
mediately redeeming and reconciling, 
delivering and saving, justifying and 
consoling. 

(5) There is no certainty about in- 
dividual immortality. Even the Bible 
does not help us to it. In New Testa- 
ment times men hoped that heaven 
would come to them, not that they 
would go to heaven. So far as they 
had any other view it rested on mate- 
rial presuppositions, whick we rightly 
regard as aberglaube. Theology and 
Philosophy give us no clear guidance 
on this question. 

This brief summary fairly indicates 
Jatho’s theological position. It is quite 
clear that it has not been determined 
by the “Word of God” contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, but by the results of 
natural science, historical criticism, 
and philosophical speculation. When 
criticisms and complaints reached the 
authorities of the Church with regard 
to this doctrinal teaching, their task 
was undoubtedly a difficult one. For 
even the most positive and the most 
orthodox theologians would hesitate 
to affirm that the terms “Word of God” 
and “Holy Scriptures” are identical. A 
critical selection seems to be almost 
universal in educated ecclesiastical cir- 
cles. The course they adopted was the 
only possible one in the circumstances. 
They embodied what was generally ac- 
cepted as the Word of God or the the- 
ological doctrines deduced from that 
Word of God in five questions, and de- 
manded replies in fourteen days. That 
would not be a surprising procedure in 
Prussia, though it sounds a little per- 
emptory to us. We are not accustomed 
to be interfered with, and should resent 
it even from the authorities. If the 
teaching of an individual minister is 
causing unrest and unsettlement in the 
Church, the Supreme Council of that 
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Church has an obvious duty, which it 
must not shirk for sentimental rea- 
sons. It must ascertain the facts and 
then act, having in full view the well- 
being of the whole communion, and the 
preservation of its own doctrinal 
standards. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the condemnation of Jatho has 
been unchallenged. There have been 
numerous and weighty protests from 
many parts of Prussia and the German 
Empire. These are partly an indica- 
tion of theological sympathy for Jatho, 
and partly criticisms of the Irrlehrege- 
setz. They have been grouped to- 
gether in the Aktenstiicke as “Declara- 
tions of German Protestanism on be- 
half of Jatho and in opposition to the 
legal proceedings for heresy.” It is in- 
teresting to notice that these mostly 
come from Societies of Evangelical 
Freedom (Vereine fiir evangelische 
Freiheit) in different parts of Germany, 
Cologne, the Rhine Provinces, West- 
phalia, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, 
Berlin, Silesia, Cassel, the Nassau 
Landeskirche, Hesse, Baden, Hamburg, 
are all represented, and the number of 
signatures included in these petitions 
was, up to April 23rd, 44,003. Among 
these are to be found the names of 
several well-known Professors and 
Theologians. Rather a formidable op- 
position for the authorities to face. 

The attitude of such a famous and 
such a brilliant theologian as Professor 
Harnack in Berlin naturally aroused 
great interest and public attention. He 
had been lecturing during the summer 
on “The primitive Christian literature 
outside the New Testament.” But on 
the occasion of his last lecture he broke 
away from the course and announced 
that he proposed to lecture on the 
Jatho case. I had been attending the 
course, and I was present at this con- 
cluding lecture of the Semester. Pro- 
fessor Harnack was in rather a diffi- 
cult position. He is a Privy Coun- 
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cillor (Geheimer Rat) and has the 
courtesy title of “Excellency.” Had 
either of the two Professors of The- 
‘ology appointed to act on the Court of 
Arbitration been prevented from doing 
so, he together with Professor Seeberg, 
also of Berlin, were nominated as sub- 
stitutes. His high position might pos- 
sibly have disposed him to look at the 
question from the standpoint of the 
authorities. At the same time his po- 
sition as the foremost Protestant crit- 
ical Theologian in Europe might have 
disposed him to use his influence to de- 
fend the same liberty of thought and 
utterance in the pulpit that is the pe- 
culiar pride and privilege of the Ger- 
man Universities. 

Harnack’s primary object was to ex- 
plain in his lecture why he had not 
joined in the protests against the con- 
demnation of Jatho. It had evidently 
been expected that he would do so, 
He pointed out that the Evangelical 
Church was not simply a Christian 
Church; it was the Prussian National 
Church (Landeskirche), and, therefore, 
had a definite legal position. If an in- 
dividual denies the Creed of the 
Church or substitutes another for it, 
disciplinary measures are necessary in 
the interest of the whole community. 
The Creed has a legal form. If the de- 
nial of it were permitted, the Church 
would practically have no creed. The 
removal of a minister from his office 
for heresy does not mean excommuni- 
cation, as it does in the Catholic 
Church. The individual is not ex- 
pelled from the Church, but from the 
office of Teacher and Preacher, inas- 
much as he no longer teaches what the 
Church recognizes to be the Truth. 
Harnack pointed out the advantage of 
distinguishing, in the method of deal- 
ing with them, between heresy and 
moral offences, and maintained that 
the Court of Arbitration implied an ad- 
vance in ecclesiastical organization. 
Still he thought that complaints against 
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an individual should be received from 
members of his congregation or from 
the Superintendent of his Province 
alone, and not from anyone outside 
these, and that the President of the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, who 
made the charge, ought not to vote at 
the trial. Coming now to the theolog- 
ical aspect of the case, Harnack said 
that there were two things more im- 
portant than freedom, and that must 
not be surrendered in the Evangelical 
Chureh. (1) God must not be regarded 
as Natural Law nor as the Spirit of 
World-development. (2) All preaching 
must be connected with the person of 
Jesus Christ, and He must maintain 
His unalterable part. The view that 
it is indifferent whether He lived or 
not is irreconcilable with Christian doc- 
trine. Jatho stands outside these po- 
sitions and on this account his theology 
is unendurable in the Evangelical 
Church. In spite of this, however, 
Harnack regretted the judgment of the 
Court of Arbitration. He would have 
preferred the judgment to have been: 
your theology is unendurable, but we 
will endure you because your religious 
influence on your own congregation 
and on others has been so deep. The 
charge often brought against ministers 
that they do not preach what they 
think is a cross that they must bear 
with patience and courage, like Chris- 
tian knights. 

This conclusion of Harnack’s is a re- 
markable one. He admits the impos- 
sibility of the theology, but he recog- 
nizes the value of the man. He sees 
in the man something bigger than his 
theology. The authorities of the Prus- 
sian Church have thought étherwise. 
It must be left to history to decide 
which was the better course. It is a 
grave and complicated situation, and 
few earnest men can face it without 
misgiving and anxiety. I must con- 
clude with the problem stated in the 
form of a question: Will any modern 
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Church be able for long to mould the 

thought and influence the lives of men 

and women whose education is scien- 

tific, with doctrinal standards that are 
The Contemporary Review. 
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determined by the Apostles’ Creed and 
the “Word of God” contained in Holy 
Scripture? 

W. Blackshaw. 





THE CHANGES IN, INDIA. 


The great administrative changes 
which his Majesty announced at the 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi are these: 

1. The transference of the seat of 
the Government of India from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi. 

2. A Governorship for the Presi- 
dency of Bengal, which is to include 


five divisions—the Presidency, Burd-. 


wan, Dacca, Rajshahi, and Chittagong. 

3. A new province, consisting of Be- 
har, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa, to be 
administered by a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 

4. A Chief-Commissionership of As- 
sam, on the north-eastern frontier of 
India. 

The announcement of these changes 
has undoubtedly been somewhat start- 
ling. This is due, however, mainly to 
the fact that the announcement was 
sudden and unexpected. The changes 
involve such an abrupt departure from 
the traditions of the Government of In- 
dia, and such a dislocation, temporary 
at least, of official habits, and affect 
so many local and personal interests, 
that they seem, prime facie, to have re- 
quired more serious consideration and 
fuller discussion and consultation with 
the local Governments and persons 
specially interested than the published 
papers show that they received. In 
recent years so much has been said 
(especially in connection with the “par- 
tition of Bengal’’) about the duty of con- 
sidering public sentiment, and we have 
heard so much about the necessity for 
the representation of Indian opinion 
(of all races and classes) in the Legisla- 
tive Councils and in the Government 


of India, that it is undoubtedly start 
ling to have important changes like 
these irrevocably announced on the 
strength of a secret letter from the 
Governor-General-in-Council and a de- 
spatch of the Secretary of State accept- 
ing the proposals which that letter con- 
tained. To some it has also appeared 
startling to have Ministers advising the 
announcement of such changes by his 
Majesty the King in person, before 
they had been discussed in Parliament. 
Whatever view may be taken of the 
changes as a whole and each one of 
them in particular, it cannot be denied 
that there is room for difference of 
opinion in regard to every one of them. 
It is undoubtedly, under these circum- 
stances, somewhat startling to have 
this particular form of procedure 
adopted in regard to them. With all 
this, however, I do not intend specially 
to deal. I propose only, as one who 
knows something of India and who is 
interested in it, to consider what the 
changes mean. 

The first decision is to transfer the 
seat of the Government of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi. This is not a new 
subject. Lord Hardinge tells us that 
“proposals of a similar nature had been 
fully discussed as long ago as 1868, 
and ample materials were on record 
for the formation of a just opinion on 
all debatable points.” I remember my- 
self nearly thirty years ago writing an 
official note in support of a proposal to 
remove the seat of the Government 
from Calcutta. But there were three 
principal objections raised at that 
time: viz. the expense, the isolation of 
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almost any place in the interior of In- 
dia, and the uselessness of any transfer 
which did not obviate the migration to 
the hills. Improved communications 
all over India have entirely removed 
the second of these objections; and the 
third may be to some extent met, in 
connection with the present proposals, 
by reducing the migration to the hills 
to the least possible period. As to the 
first, the Government of India have 
now made up their minds that the 
change is so desirable, if not necessary, 
that the expense must be met. The 
idea of spending four millions sterling 
on this transfer may well startle any- 
one who knows how difficult it is to 
find money for the most urgent re- 
quirements of Indian administration. 
But the Government of India have de- 
termined to face the cost. 

There can be no doubt, I think, in 
the mind of anyone who is acquainted 
with the relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and a Local Government, 
that it is most undesirable in the inter- 
ests of both that they should be located 
in the same city. It is also in the in- 
terest of the peoples of India generally 
that the Government of India should 
not be located in Calcutta. There is 
no place in India more out of touch 
with Indian sentiment than Calcutta. 
It has interests and views entirely its 
own, and does not understand the sen- 
timent of the interior. However im- 
portant the interests and views of Cal- 
cutta may be—and they are undoubt- 
edly important—they are not the in- 
terests and sentiments of India. On 
the other hand, the educated commu- 
nity and the Press of Calcutta are both 
loud and forcible in the assertion of 
their interests and views; and it has 
long been a danger to the Government 
of India, in respect of the sound ad- 
ministration of the country, to be so 
very largely, if not exclusively, under 
Calcutta influence. The importance 
of Calcutta demands, as much as that 
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of Bombay or Madras, that there 
should be a strong and influential Lo- 
cal Government; but it is undesirable 
in the interests of Indian administra- 
tion generally that the Government of 
India should be located in that city. 
Then, if the necessity for the change is 
admitted, few who are acquainted with 
the past history and present sentiments 
of the Indian peoples will deny 
that, in proposing Delhi as the future 
capital, the Government of India have 
made the best selection possible. Its 
ancient imperial character, its central 
and easily accessible position, and the 
splendid associations with it in the 
minds of both Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans, point to this city as the most 
suitable for the Indian capital. 

If there is, primé facie, on the papers 
an appearance of unconstitutional ac- 
tion in respect of the procedure 
adopted in deciding on and announcing 
this change, there is at the same time 
a statement of sound constitutional 
principle in respect of the basis of the 
decision which is most satisfactory. 
The recognition of the fact that “the 
maintenance of British rule in India 
depends on the ultimate supremacy of 
the Governor - General - in - Council,” 
along with the clear statement of the 
necessity for satisfying “the just de- 
mands of Indians for a larger share in 
the government of the country,” is a 
most important feature of the despatch 
of the Government of India of the 25th 
of August last. And it is well said 
that the question is, “how this devolu- 
tion of power can be conceded without 
impairing the supreme authority of the 
Governor-General-in-Council,” and that 
“the only possible solution of the diffi- 
culty would appear to be gradually to 
give the provinces a larger measure of 
self-government, until at last India 
would consist of a number of Admin- 
istrations autonomous in all provincial 
affairs, with the Government of India 
above them all, and possessing power 
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to interfere in cases of misgovernment, 
but ordinarily restricting their func- 
tions to matters of Imperial concern.” 
The clear enunciation of these truths is 
worth a great deal. If the statesman- 
like policy here indicated is really car- 
ried into effect in the future, it will 
greatly conduce to the sound adminis- 
tration of the Indian Empire; and 
there can be no doubt that this policy 
demands that the capital of the great 
central Government should be separate 
and independent. 

Under these circumstances it may be 
hoped that those whose local and per- 
sonal interests are undoubtedly af- 
fected by the change will take a broad 
view of the case, and express their 
views with becoming calmness and loy- 
alty. The Government of India have 
frankly anticipated possible opposi- 
tion on the part of the European com- 
mercial community of Calcutta; and we 
are informed by telegram that some of 
the European papers, notably the Eng- 


lishman and Statesman, have written 
strongly in deuunciation of the change. 
This was only to be expected in the 


first feeling of disappointment; but 
broader and wiser views may be ex- 
pected to prevail with the commercial 
community. They are accustomed to 
take reasonable views of their own in- 
terests. At the time of the partition 
of Bengal, when it was undoubtedly 
expected that the fact that the great 
port of Chittagong would greatly de- 
velop under the care of ‘a separate 
Government from that of Bengal, there 
were many who believed that the com- 
mercia] interests of Calcutta would 
suffer. But the Chamber of Com- 
merce declined to oppose the partition 
on any such ground. They adopted 
the entirely sane view that any imag- 
inary line which separated the terri- 
tories of one Local Government from 
another could never really affect the 
course of trade within the Empire, and 
that any change which drew more 
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trade to Chittagong would be entirely 
in the interests of trade itself. This 
view must be held as strongly now as 
then. . It is difficult to conceive of any 
effect on Calcutta commerce from the 
movement of the Government of India 
to Delhi, other than that which affects 
merely the trade with the entourage of 
that Government itself—a matter of 
infinitesimal importance. 

I have, indeed, heard it said with 
regret by a distinguished commercial 
man belonging to Calcutta, that one ef- 
fect of the change will be to make the 
commercial community less in touch 
with the Government in the future 
than even in the past. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the commercial 
community of Calcutta will be as much 
in touch with the Government of India 
as the commercial community of Bom- 
bay; and now that there is to be a 
Governor in Calcutta, its influence with 
the Government of India will be as 
great as that of Bombay. The almost 
universal commerce of Calcutta, and 
its practical monopoly in more than 
one branch of trade, will, I believe, be 
altogether unaffected. The fact also 
that the city will in future be definitely 
the concern of a powerful Local Gov- 
ernment ought to be a source of great 
satisfaction to its residents. 

The Bengalis may also be expected 
to feel some regret that their city 
ceases to be the capital of India. But, 
on the other hand, they receive at the 
same time a great compliment, which 
the past history and present influence 
of Bengal generally and of Calcutta in 
particular undoubtedly deserve, in the 
appointment to the new province of a 
Governor-in-Council. 

The Government of India, in their 
despatch of the 25th of August last, 
justify the proposed Governorship by 
citing arguments employed by the late 
Sir Henry Maine in the correspondence 
of 1867-68. But these arguments are 
not so relevant as they appear detached 
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from the context. The system which 
‘Sir Henry Maine was defending was 
that of a Governor with a Council as 
against a Lieutenant-Governor without 
a Council. The objection taken in the 
old days to the system he supported, 
was that the necessity for consulting 
the Council involved delays and the 
absence of that personal responsibility 
for prompt and effective action which 
was then regarded as necessary. The 
changes which the flight of time and 
the progress of events have made in 
the circumstances of the country have 
already included the appointment of an 
Executive Council in Bengal as in 
other large provinces. The only 
change now proposed is the substitu- 
tion of a Governor for a Lieutenant- 
Governor. The former is regarded as 
of somewhat more dignified rank than 
the latter, and as therefore perhaps 
more suitable for a province like Ben- 
gal. It is rather amusing to find that, 
‘not two months before the Delhi an- 
nouncement, a leading native paper in 
Calcutta devoted a long article to prov- 
ing that Lieutenant-Governors “who 
have studied Indian life and Indian 
character all their lives” may generally 
prove “more successful” than Govern- 
ors recruited from England. If, how- 
ever, the Governor rules constitution- 
ally, as Governor-in-Council, the addi- 
tional dignity to the province will now 
involve very little if any disadvantage. 
It can hardly be said that the Bengalis 
are called upon to make any real sacri- 
fice when they are merely placed 
alongside of Bombay and Madras by 
the transfer to Delhi of the seat of the 
Government of India. And it ought to 
be easy for them, in view of the un- 
doubted advantages of the change to 
India generally, to reconcile themselves 
to any sentimental sacrifice which they 
may think involved. Those who are 
readiest to criticize any Government 
measure, and have been loudest in agi- 
tation in the past, have already signi- 
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fied their willing acceptance of this 
change, in consideration of the other 
parts of the scheme. 

The other three changes involve the 
revision of Lord Curzon’s great scheme 
of partition. That scheme was intro- 
duced after very full consideration and 
after public discussion of a character 
probably without precedent in regard 
to any measure carried out by the Gov- 
ernment of India. It has sometimes 
been said that Lord Curzon did not 
adequately consult the public, or con- 
sider their views. As a matter of fact, 
every means was taken to have the 
views of the public before the Govern- 
ment of India; and Lord Curzon him- 
self, with that tremendous energy and 
self-sacrifice which characterized him 
in the discharge of the great duties 
and responsibilities committed to him, 
went round to the districts affected, 
heard local opinion fully, and ex- 
pounded and explained the Govern- 
ment policy. The Government of In- 
dia in their despatch hardly do justice 
to this aspect of the case. The state- 
ment that the partition is the root 
cause of all recent troubles in India 
demands distinct and definite repudia- 
tion. The Government of India are 
not distinct and definite enough. There 
are before that Government the clear- 
est proofs that preparations had been 
made years before the partition for 
precisely the kind of movements in se- 
dition and anarchy which have given 
trouble in Bengal. 

Nor are the statements made in the 
despatches of the Government of India 
and of the Secretary of State regarding 
the improvement of administration 
since the partition, in the districts 
handed over to the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, by any means 
strong enough. It was not “the Mo- 
hammedan community of Eastern Ben- 
gal” that had been neglected. It was 


the whole community, both Hindu and 
Mohammedan. 


The administration of 
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these districts had been a blot on In- 
dian administration in its neglect and 
inefficiency; and for al] classes of the 
people there has been enormous im- 
provement. Nor is it correct to say, as 
the Government of India do, that “the 
resentment among the Bengalis in both 
provinces of Bengal is as strong as 
ever, though somewhat less vocal.” 
There were many who have changed 
their minds; and the opposition to the 
partition had, not only in tone but also 
in spirit, largely passed away. This 
may be said—and must be said, in view 
of facts which are distinctly on record 
—without disputing the Government of 
India’s position, that, in respect of the 
changes introduced by the Indian 
Councils’ Act, the Bengalis suffer to 
some extent unexpected disabilities. 
It is quite right that this change of 
circumstances should now be consid- 
ered, though it certainly would not 
justify any serious reversal of past pol- 
icy, but only some slight modification 
in detail. 

We are faced here, however, with 
the fact that the old “partition of Ben- 
gal” has been suddenly set aside. 
That measure was proposed by one 
Viceroy and sanctioned by one Secre- 
tary of State; and it was accepted by 
the successors of both these great 
functionaries. It had been declared 
again and again that this partition 
would not be touched; and the oppo- 
sition to it was dying out, as time was 
showing its wisdom. Now the meas- 
ure appears to have been revised and, 
indeed, entirely set aside. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the pri- 
mary and principal object of Lord Cur- 


zon’s scheme was to reduce the area of - 


the province of Bengal to a manageable 
size. The present scheme also se- 
cures this object, though in another 
way. The second object of the old 
scheme was to raise the area of the 
Assam province, so that it might have 
a self-contained and effective Adminis- 
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tion. Now in regard to this mat- 
ter the Government of India hold that 
circumstances have entirely changed 
and that reconsideration has become 
necessary. 

The Government of India now de- 
clare that it is, in their opinion, essen- 
tial to have a small province on the 
north-east frontier of India similar to 
that which was created under Lord 
Curzon’s Government on the north- 
western frontier. Trouble has arisen 
in the former similar to that which 
had led Lord Curzon wisely to propose 
the formation of the small province on 
the northwest, and the Government of 
India now ask for the same remedy. 
This is a matter in regard to which the 
opinion of the Government of India 
ought to have the greatest weight. But 
if it be admitted that this frontier prov- 
ince is to be constituted, then it is 
clear that the delimitation of bounda- 
ries made by Lord Curzon in his par- 
tition of Bengal must be reconsidered. 
This is a justification of a revision of 
policy which rebuts the allegation that 
it is due simply to a weak desire to 
avoid the difficulties arising from the 
opposition of a section of the com- 
munity to a change which had been de- 
cided on as expedient. No strong 
Government ought to abstain from any 
action which it regards as sound 
merely because there may be some who 
will attribute that action to weak- 
ness. 

The revision, then, must be consid- 
ered on its own merits. The first 
point—after accepting the necessity for 
the new north-eastern frontier province 
—is the formation of a province con- 
sisting of the five purely Bengali divi- 
sions at present separated between 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal and As- 
sam. This secures the unification of 


what is called the Bengali people. The 
telegrams inform us that the Bengali 
organs in Calcutta have stated that 
they are entirely satisfied with the ar- 
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rangement. They have not even a 
word to say against the removal of the 
Government of India from Calcutta; 
because they hold that “no price is 
too great to be paid” for the unifica- 
tion of their race under one Govern- 
ment. Apparently Sylhet and some 
other Bengal tracts are to be left to 
the frontier province of Assam; but 
they have been connected with Assam 
for many years apparently to their 
complete satisfaction. To some it will 
be matter of regret that educated Ben- 
galis will be deprived of the enlight- 
ening and broadening influence of serv- 
ice in the sub-provinces of Behar, 
Chota Nagpur, and Orissa; that the 
Bengalis who have estates there will 
be personally inconvenienced in respect 
of them; and that Bengal politics will 
be deprived of the influence of these 
sub-provinces. But, on the whole, it 
cannot be denied that the province as 
now constituted, with a population 
stated by the Government of India at 
forty-two millions and found by the 
recent census to be over forty-five, is 
large enough. Bombay has not much 
more than half of that population; and 
Madras has just about the same. With 
a powerful Local Government to ad- 
minister such a territory, successful 
administration ought to be perfectly 
possible. It is presumed that Darjee- 
ling will go to the new Bengal prov- 
ince to be a hot-weather residence for 
the Governor; but this is one of the 
details still to be settled. 

The Mohammedans of Eastern Ben- 
gal will no doubt be somewhat disap- 
pointed at being included in the new 
province along with the Hindoo Ben- 
galis of Bengal proper, who have re- 
cently attacked them with unmeasured 
violence. But the Government of In- 
dia are quite justified in saying that 
they ought to be able to maintain 
their own in the counsels of the State, 
in view of the fact that the Hindus 
of the three sub-provinces which are 
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to form the new Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship will no longer be in the scale 
against them, and in view of the spe- 
cial provisions for representation of 
Mohammedans in the Councils. On 
the whole, the Mohammedans will be 
on a fair equality with the Hindus; and 
there is no reason why they should not 
work together after the present disap- 
pointment has had time to pass away. 
It is an unsatisfactory feature of the 
two despatches that they have, with 
more or less of necessity, to emphasize 
the difference between Hindus and Mo- 
hammedang in this connection. I think 
that this is sometimes unnecessarily 
done; but, on the whole, the difference 
does exist, and it was certainly the 
clear duty of any statesman dealing 
with this question to face that differ- 
ence. It has been faced, and carefully 
thought out. Bengal will in point of 
health not be quite so easy a province 
to serve in, either for Europeans or for 
Indians, as in the past; but it will, on 
the whole, be easier to administer when 
the people are thus homogeneous, and 
speak practically the same language. 
It is also provided, in the interests of 
the community (the majority of which 
are Mohammedans) of the WBastern 
Bengal divisions, that the Governor is 
to regard Dacca as his second capital, 
and “will reside there from time to 
time.” This is a more important mat- 
ter than might at first sight appear. 
When I was Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, I found that there was a great 
jealousy of Bengal on the part of the 
Beharis, and a great desire that they 
should have the Lieutenant-Governor 
residing amongst them for a portion of 
the year. I therefore acquired the 
historic Chajju Bagh as an official resi- 
dence for the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and spent a considerable portion of my 
time there, beside the old city of 
Patna. This gave great satisfaction 
to the Beharis, and brought me into 
much closer touch with them, in regard 
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to their interests and views, than had 
formerly been possible. 

As to the formation of the new prov- 
ince of Behar, Chota Nagpur, and 
Orissa, there can be no doubt that 
some people in all of these sub-prov- 
inces will regret their separation from 
the city and port of Calcutta. But I 
think that the Government of India are 
right in believing that Behar and 
Chota Nagpur, and even Orissa, will 
be well content to be separated from 
Bengal and to be constituted a new 
province, the area of which will be ap- 
proximately 113,000 square miles, and 
the population about 35,000,000. The 
people of these three sub-provinces are 
such as will be brought together witb- 
out difficulty under one Administra- 
tion; and their advancement will prob- 
ably be much more rapid under the al- 
tered conditions. 

On the whole, then, I think that 
there is really no serious objection to 
be taken to any part of the scheme as 
at present formulated. Details have 
still to be worked out. One of these 
will be the question of the headquar- 
ters for the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the new province of Behar, Chota Nag- 
pur and Orissa. It will be difficult to 
find him, apart from Darjeeling, a place 
where he can spend the hot weather; 
but there is on record an old proposal 
—I think, of Sir George Campbell's 
time—to abandon Darjeeling alto- 
gether, on the ground that residence 
there took the Lieutenant-Governor 
and his officers out of touch with the 
people of the province, and to establish 
summer headquarters at Ranchi, which 
is the capital of the Chota Nagpur di- 
vision. Ranchi is a singularly healthy 
district for both Europeans and In- 
dians. It is on a high and well-drained 
plateau; and it might be possible, I 
think, for any European acclimatized to 
India to live the whole year in that 
district. As Chota Nagpur is also the 
central one of the three sub-provinces 


which are to form the new province, it 
is worth considering whether Ranchi 
might not be the capital. Many other 
considerations, however, will affect the 
decision of this question; and this is 
one of the details which has been de- 
liberately left by the Government of 
India for settlement hereafter. 
Whatever may be our views in re- 
gard to the local and personal interests 
affected; and in regard to details of the 
scheme, it seems to me that on the 
whole it has been the result of a states- 
manlike effort to grapple with big 
questions; and it exhibits a recogni- 
tion of sound principles for which the 
Government of India and the Secretary 
of State ought to receive full credit. 
Lord Hardinge has been only a year in 
the country; and I observe that one of 
the Calcutta papers mentions this as a 
reason why he should have hesitated to 
make his recommendation. But, on 
the other hand, he has shown in all his 
work throughout the year a distinct 
recognition of the true constitution of 
the Government of India. Meetings 
of his Council have been of quite un- 
usual frequency; and he has recognized 
that the Government of India does not 
consist of the Viceroy alone, but of the 
Governor - General-in- Council. It is 
with the consent of his Council that he 
has made these important proposals; 
and he distinctly said, in his speech on 
the 15th of December at Delhi, at the 
laying of the foundation-stones of the 
new city by their Majesties, “As Govy- 
ernor-General, on behalf of myself and 
my colleagues in the Council, I desire 
to say that we are confident that there 
have been few changes so important, 
which have been of so much advantage 
to the many and so little injurious to 
the interests of a few. That injury, 
too, is merely temporary, and will be 
greatly outweighed by the benefits 
which will ensue.” A statement such 
as this by the Viceroy, in the name of 
the Government of India, is not only 
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entitled to great respect, but will also 
be welcomed by all who are interested 
in sound administration in India, as 
indicating the important recognition of 
the true constitution of that Govern- 
ment, which is too easily forgotten. 
Similarly, the Marquis of Crewe states, 
in regard to the Governnient of India’s 
despatch: “I have considered it in 
Council with the attention due to the 
importance of its subject.” That the 
Secretary of State’s Council should 
have been fully consulted, and that 
his Lordship’s position is not autocratic 
but distinctly constitutional in this re- 
spect, is decidedly satisfactory. The 
distinct recognition of the great prin- 
ciple of decentralization is also mat- 
ter of congratulation. Finally, this 
matter has been approached, not sud- 
denly by men ignorant of the circum- 
stances, but by Indian statesmen fully 
representative of India generally and 
of Bengal in particular, fortified by 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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voluminous records of the views and 
opinions of the most distinguished of 
Indian administrators and statesmen 
in the past. 

As Lord Lansdowne said in the 
House of Lords, “the word of the King- 
Emperor has been passed; and that 
word is irrevocable.” That the an- 
nouncement should have been made by 
his Majesty the King will tend to com- 
mend it to loyal acceptance by the 
peoples of India generally. We are al- 
ready informed by telegram that 
though many in India were startled at 
first, they are beginning to see that 
there is little objection to the changes 
thus announced. I earnestly trust that 
nothing will be said, in the whole dis- 
cussion which must inevitably arise 
regarding these changes, from purely 
party motives, but only from broad 
views of the great interests of the peo- 
ples committed to the charge of the 
British Empire. 

A. H. L. Fraser. 
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PART II. 
IV. 

Vera was absorbed in her thoughts, 
planning out how to tell her brother 
all she had to tell, and yet when she 
came to the Cross Prison, and found 
her way to the waiting-reom she felt 
strongly impressed by what she saw 
there. The room was not very large, 
with a low ceiling, dimly lit, and it 
had a dirty, gloomy aspect. Benches 
ran along the walls, and opposite the 
entrance there was a grating with 
counters behind it. Men stood there, 
and the public handed them parcels and 
bundles of all descriptions to deliver 
to the prisoners. A large table in the 
middle of the room, on which was pa- 
per and the register for the visitors to 
sign, provided a place to put down the 
bundles and parcels. 


The room was crammed—young men 
and women of the intellectual class, 
students, workmen, women with chil- 
dren, elderly men and women were 
there, closely packed and awaiting 
their turn. Vera looked rather lost 


‘ when she sat down on the nearest 


place she could secure on a bench, and 
wondered what she was to do next. 

“This is your first visit?” asked a 
lady at her side. “Let me guide you. 
I know enough of the place—I wish I 
did not. My son has been confined 
here for two months, and Heaven 
knows when he will be out. I come 
here twice a week. I can tell you 
everything. I know the rules of the 
house, and the very faces of all the 
guards.” 

“You are very kind,” said Vera, look- 
ing into the careworn face of the lady 
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and feeling attracted by her mild and 
melancholy blue eyes. 

She accepted the kind offer, and, un- 
der the guidance of her motherly 
friend, went through all the prelimi- 
nary formalities. She wrote her nume 
in the register and the name of the 
prisoner she had come to visit, deliv- 
ered the parcels for Vladimir at the 
counter, and went into another office to 
deposit money for the prisoner’s wants. 
Having dene that, she came back and 
sat on the bench, waiting for her turn. 
Her name on the visitors’ list was the 
twenty-third and she would probably 
have to wait rather long, as there were 
only two visiting cells into which the 
prisoners were brought from within, 
where they could receive their relatives 
or friends as their names were called 
out. Ten minutes was the time al- 
lowed to each visitor, but when the 
number of visitors was large the ten 
minutes were reduced to six or to five. 
And for that short sight of the prisoner 
his relations or friends waited two 
hours, or even three. 

Vera was impressed by the friend- 
liness and affection that seemed to 
unite all the people in the waiting- 
room. Generally people who are wait- 
ing for their turn are not over gentle to 
those who come before them, or snatch 
a place they would like to get or keep 
for themselves. The people in rail- 
way carriages or those waiting at book- 
ing offices of all kinds are as a rule 
the opposite of generous and consid- 
erate. But here all seemed to be a 
united family helping each other. 

“Visitor for Ivanoff!” called the 
guard in an impassive dull voice. And, 
as nobody answered, several of the 
young girls present looked round the 
room for the one who was called—it 
was a workman’s wife, a young woman 
quite lost in these strange surround- 
ings. They helped her to hurry—not 
to lose the precious moments, told her 
to leave her children to their care. And 
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so it was with all the inexperienced 
people in the room, especially from the 
lower class. They had every kindness 
and assistance from the others. Vera 
noticed especially one of the young 
girls among those who were helpful. 
She semed quite at home in the place, 
knew all the people, had something to 
say to every one. Her dress betrayed 
the utmost disregard for appearances, 
and she did not seem to mind her hair 
falling down. She looked at first 
rather plain, with her colorless face 
and irregular features; but then she 
smiled, and the whole face was lit up 
by genuine kindness, which gave it a 
peculiar charm. Vera, from some un- 
conscivus comparison, called her in- — 
wardly “Louise Michel,” and watched 
her doings with interest. After a 
while “Louise Michel” approached her. 

“Are you the visitor for Almazoff?”’ 
she asked. 

“Yes; I am his sister.” 

“Will you please step aside with me? 
I want to talk to you. But wait a mo- 
ment. I must first deposit money for 
a comrade. I am the treasurer of our 
‘helping fund.’ ” 

She disappeared for a moment into 
the office next door. Now Vera un- 
derstood why she knew all the people 
and why, though so modestly attired, 
she was continually taking bank-notes 
out of her bag and having them 
changed at the counter. She came 
back to Vera, who was becoming used 
to meeting strangers who knew more 
about Vladimir than she did, and were 
in some way concerned about him. 
Here was probably another of his com- 
panions. She followed “Louise Michel” 
into a corner near the window, where 
they could talk in a low voice without 
being heard. 

“You must convey to your brother 
an important message,” said “Louise 
Michel.” “A comrade who was ar- 
rested before him and who is confined 
here has been discovered to be a 
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traitor. It is very sad, of course, but 
such things happen. Your brother 
must be cautioned, as he probably com- 
municates with him. You know, I 
daresay, about the ‘knocking system’— 
like telegraphing. He must beware of 
him.” 

“But how am I to tell him?” asked 
Vera in despair. She felt giddy think- 
ing of all the messages she had to im- 
part to Vladimir. 

“Just tell him Andrey is dead; he 
will know what it means.” 

“Well, I will do it.” 

“Visitor for Almazoff!”’ called the 
guard, and Vera rushed to him, with 
her heart beating violently. The long- 
expected moment had arrived. She 
did her utmost to master her nervous- 
ness, but, following the guard through 
a narrow passage, she felt a total blank 
in her memory. What was she to say, 
to ask? She knew only that she was 
to see Vladimir in a moment, and that 
Was an overpowering feeling of min- 
gled joy and sorrow. 

A square cell—more like a large cage 
with iron gratings instead of walls and 
communicating with more cells of the 
same kind, all opening into a passage. 
Vera hardly knew how she was ush- 
ered there. She saw a_ table, two 
chairs, and a third chair a little way 
off. She stood all trembling. At that 
very moment the door from the passage 
opened, and she saw Vladimir. Her 
emotion reached its climax. She could 
not utter a sound, and fell rather than 
sat down on the chair near the table. 
Her brother approached her. He took 
her hand in his and held it for a mo- 
ment; then he took the seat on the 
other side of the table. The officer 
who came in with him took the third 
chair. Vera made a violent effort to 
steady herself, and looked into Vladi- 
mir’s face to see how he was. She 
noticed no change whatever. He had 
his usual quiet, self-possessed look, and 
showed no sign of nervousness. No 
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one could have suspected a dangerous 
revolutionary leader in that gentle 
manly young man, whose good breeding 
showed in his very tidy and even ele- 
gant dress, his good manners, and gen- 
tle voice. He was very much like his 
sister—had fair, slightly curling hair, 
clear gray eyes, and looked even 
younger than he was, with his fair 
complexion, his round face, and the 
slight down on his upper lip. Very 
white, regular teeth made his smile at- 
tractive. But with all this softness, 
his face revealed strong will, and his 
eyes had a flash of steel. 

“You have ten minutes,” said ‘the of- 
ficer before Vladimir or Vera had said 
a word, and he looked at his watch. 
“But mind, only family interests. No 
politics.” 

Viadimir looked at him with quiet 
contempt, but did not answer a word. 
He turned to Vera, who still sat silent, 
trying hard to collect her wandering 
thoughts. 

“How is mother?” asked Vladimir, 
noting his sister's excitement, and giv- 
ing her time to recover. 

“Eager to know about you,” an- 
ewered Vera, and began talking very 
fast. She was so afraid the time would 
be over before she had said all she 
wished. 

“And how are you?” This question 
seemed necessary to divert the officer’s 
attention. 

“All right. I get the food I want 
and have some books from the library. 
That will do as far as it goes. But 
how are all our people at home?” asked 
Vladimir, helping Vera, as he knew she 
would bring messages. 

“Well, we are rather in trouble,” she 
answered, encouraged by his support. 
“You know our cousin’s marriage is 
postponed again. In fact, they can’t 
be married without your help.” 

“Why? They must be married just 
the same.” Vladimir spoke in a reso- 
lute, commanding tone. Vera saw 
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that he knew at once what she was 
talking about. 

“But they have nothing to depend 
on, you know,” she said. 

“I had fixed up a job with a shipping 
company for him—very good salary. 
So they need not worry. Gregory will 
put them into communication, as those 
shipping people don’t know for whom 
the arrangement was made.” 

Vera had already enough experience 
to understand that the shipping com- 
pany meant Finland, and Gregory was 
somebody of Vladimir’s staff, who 
knew all about the arms, but not to 
whom to deliver them. It is all spec- 
ialized labor in revolutionary work, as 
in the big factories—each one attend- 
ing to something special, to prevent se- 
crets slipping out. 

“I hope the wedding will take place 
in a few days,” continued Vladimir. “I 
will send a telegram with my best 
wishes. The prison authorities will 
not prevent me from Going it, I hope?” 
he added, turning to the officer with a 
somewhat ironical smile. 

“You may, of course, if it does not 
allude to anything beyond family in- 
terests,” answered the officer. 

Vera was glad. She had no need 
to speak about the manifesto. He 
would prepare it, and she was quite 
confident now that he would manage 
somehow to let his friends have it. 

“And tell our cousin,” added Viadi- 
mir, “to be sure to invite his neighbors 
from Sosnovka, the country place 
where he lived last year. They ex- 
pect to be asked, and they are nice 
guests to have.” 

Vera understood that this was an- 
other command. Well, Boris would 
probably know whom Vladimir meant 
by the “Sosnovka neighbors” evidently 
eager to join the strike and the fight. 
Now everything was settled, and she 
had formal orders to deliver to Vladi- 
mir’s staff through Boris Samoiloff. 

“Make haste,” warned the officer, 
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consulting his watch. “There are only 
three minutes left.” 

“I am going,” said Vera, and got 
up from her chair. “Mother will tell 
you all about your prospects when she 
comes. The magistrate thinks you 
will be soon released; but he is busy— 
the Stepanoff case. He hasn’t any 
time for you just now.” 

“No politics, please,” warned the of- 
ficer. 

“I must wait patiently, I expect,” 
said Viadimir. “The prison, after all, 
is not doing me much harm. I can 
stand it for a while.” 

They looked into each other’s faces 
and knew each other’s thoughts in that 
moment. “Is not the prison the saf- 
est place for you now?” said Vera’s 
look, and Viadimir’s answered, “Yes, 
it is.” 

“Oh, there is another piece of news 
for you—rather a sad one,” said Vera, 
thinking of “Louise Michel’s” message. 
“I hear Andrey is dead.” 

“Andrey? Are you sure?” Vladimir 
looked greatly disturbed by that news. 

“Quite. I have seen one of the fam- 
ily who told me.” 

“How sad! How very sad!” repeated 
Vladimir, pretending to be afflicted and 
not indignant or annoyed, as he was in 
reality. 

“Your time is up,” said the officer, 
and Vera said good-bye to the prisoner. 
Shaking hands with him, she felt a 
tiny roll of paper slipping out of his 
palm into hers. She could hold it be- 
tween her fingers. Trying to master 
her emotion, she left the cell without 
another look at her brother, who was 
led away at the same moment by the 
guards standing at the door. Vera 
had every reason to be satisfied with 
her visit: she had found her brother in 
very good spirits, and had received all 
his orders needed by the people, who 
would act on his directions, in spite of 
his being a prisoner in the enemy’s 
hands. 
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V. 

“Vera Ivanovna, how do you do? 
So glad to see you. I hope your 
brother is out of trouble. Isn’t he? 
Oh, I am sorry. But I’m sure he did 
not take part in anything serious. How 
could he? Always so busy with his 
scientific work. And then, he is not 
the revolutionary sort. Not he, not 
Almazoff. He wouldn’t hurt a fly. 
Trust an old actor to know what stuff 
a man is made of. -” Vera tried 
to get rid of the talkative old man, 


who stood in her way in the narrow 


passage leading from the stage door 
to the stage and the dressing-rooms. 
She felt quite at home in the “Russian 
Theatre,” being a friend of the director 
and his wife, the leading actress, called 
Madame Lidina. Vera dropped in oc- 
casionally, not only to attend the per- 
formances, but for a talk with her 
friends. Now she was anxious to find 
Boris, who acted as a super, thus earn- 
ing money he could not obtain from 
lessons—the ordinary source of living 
for students—in those troubled times. 
And being even a super in the “Rus- 
sian Theatre’ was rather a pleasure, 
as this house sided with the advanced 
social movement. There plays were 
produced over which they had regular 
fights with the censor before being al- 
lowed to play them; and the perform- 
ances often turned into political mani- 
festations. The public came with more 
interest in politics than in art, and was 
treated accordingly. All allusions to 
the present state of things were given 
with the strongest emphasis, and mad 
cheering and applauding would follow, 
no matter whether the play had artistic 
or literary merits or not. All that the 
public wanted was occasion to give 
vent to its feelings. The “Russian 
Theatre” gave such occasions in every 
new play it produced, and the house 
was always thronged by a sympathetic 
audience. 

Behind the scenes also there was al- 
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ways much life and animation. In 
the dressing-room of Madame Lidina 
there was continually a sort of club, 
where the visitors discussed the po- 
litical news, Madame Lidina taking an 
active part in the discussions. She 
would disappear for a time into the 
next room, where her maid waited for 
her, to dress for the stage. Having 
dressed as quickly as possible, she 
came back and continued arguing. 
This evidently seemed to her more im- 
portant than her acting. 

And long after the play people re- 
mained there; new friends, journalists 
and artists, would join them. The 
younger people, students and young 
girls, formed a sympathetic group 
around them. And during the day, 
when the rehearsals were in progress 
on the stage, the theatre was used for 
meetings of all sorts of committees to 
which Madame Lidina belonged, or 
meetings of literary unions and socie- 
ties with advanced political views, of 
which Madame Lidina was an active 
member. The “Russian Theatre” had 
become a sort of political club, and this 
accounted for its popularity during a 
dull season for the ordinary theatres. 

Vera, like everyone else, looked 
upon the “Russian Theatre” as a place 
to meet people who are “in the move- 
ment.” She came this evening rather 
late, about ten, and did not even look 
at the bill to see what was being per- 
formed. At the entrance nobody 
asked her for her ticket, as she was 
known to be a friend, not a paying 
playgoer. It was only when, in her 
search for Samoiloff behind the scenes, 
she met him wearing a Jacobin bonnet 
and the whole costume of a French- 
man of the year 1789, that she thought 
what an odd place it was for them to 
meet in, considering the news she had 
to tell him. They played that evening 
a German play translated into Russian. 
It was a great success, the scene repre- 
senting Paris the day the Bastille was 
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taken. Samoiloff played “a man in 
the crowd,” and had to join in a chorus 
that sang in the last scene. Vera had 
just time to take him aside for a few 
moments before the curtain rose. She 
repeated all Vladimir had told her to 
say. Boris listened silently. His 
face showed he was greatly impressed. 

“So they have to act at once, carry- 
ing out the plan which was conceived 
and prepared by the man imprisoned 
for a slight offence?” 

When Boris raised his eyes and met 
Vera’s look she felt sure that Vladi- 
mir would be obeyed. 

And when, half an hour after that, a 
wild French mob rushed on to the 
stage shouting, “The Bastille is taken! 
We have won!” and singing the Mar- 
seillaise amidst roars of cheers from 
the audience, there was “a man in the 
crowd” who took his part rather se- 
riously. 


VI. 

“Could I see the school inspector?” 
asked a young man entering the hall 
of a modest school building in a quiet 
street, deep in the distant Vassily-Os- 
trov part of the town. “I want some 
information about my brother, one of 
the pupils here.” 

“Please go up that staircase. You 
will find his office on the right,” an- 
swered the hall-porter. “Fedor Step- 
anovitch has just come back from the 
school committee sitting, where he had 
to give his weekly report, and there is 
nobody with him now; so he is sure 
to receive you.” 

The hall-porter was a good-natured, 
talkative man. The school was a mu- 
nicipal one, a sort of grammar -school 
for boys of the lower class, and on the 
whole the rule there was less stringent 
than in the Governmental “gymnasi- 
ums,” where the teachers and the of- 
ficiais, from the haughty director down 
to the rude office clerks and the inso- 
lent body of the guards and _ hall-por- 
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ters, were showing off their autocratic 
tendencies. 

The hall-porter’s information proved 
true. The inspector was alone in the 
office. He was sitting at his desk, a 
short man with a quiet impassive face, 
a thin fair beard and pale short-sighted 
eyes looking through a gold pince-nez. 

“I come to inquire about my broth- 
er’s conduct,” said the visitor to him 
in a loud voice and, following Fedor 
Stepanovitch’s invitation, approached 
his desk and sat down on a chair op- 
posite him. 

“What is your brother’s name?” 
asked the inspector in a politely im- 
passive tone. 

The visitor lowered his voice: 

“Comrade Gregory,” he said, “I have 
a message for you from Verin.” 

The inspector did not start. The 
impassive expression of his face re- 
mained unchanged. 

“You say?” he asked without com- 
mitting himself. 

Boris Samoiloff—it was he who had 
come to the school inspector on Vladi- 
mir’s errand— understood that his cau- 
tious fellow-conspirator was waiting 
for more proofs to convince him he had 
before him a genuine representative of 
the revolutionary staff, and not a spy 
in disguise. Boris was ready to give 
him that proof. He had been entrusted 
with the pass-word which “Comrade 
Gregory” had to believe. 

“Three birchtrees under the window 
of Sophia Perovska,”* he said, and 
stopped, waiting for the inspector’s an- 
swer. 

Fedor Stepanovitch, or “Comrade 
Gregory,” as was his revolutionary ap- 
pellation, lifted at last his mask of im- 
passiveness. He rose, went slowly to 
the door, made sure of its being care- 
fully shut, and returned .to his place 
at the desk. Having just come back 
from the committee meeting, he was 


1 Sophia Perov*ka was one of the “‘execu- 
tioners” of the Emperor Alexander II., who 
had been convicted of regicide and banged. 
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still wearing his uniform, a blue frock 
coat with large brass buttons, and any- 
one uninitiated to the strange compli- 
cations of Russian life would marvel 
at the irony of that official uniform, a 
sort of Governmental livery, worn by 
an active member of the revolutionary 
body. But, of course, it did not strike 
Boris as an uncommon sight, used as 
he was to deal with “Comrades” be- 
longing to all classes of society. 

“Well, what is the message?” asked 
Comrade Gregory, passing from his 
impassive tone to a business-like one, 
without showing, however, any excite- 
ment. He felt now again “on duty,” 
on a different one from his school 
work, and one he considered much 
more important, but still a regular 
duty which he would have betrayed by 
giving way to any impulsiveness. 

Boris gave him just the amount of 
information that Comrade Gregory 
needed to carry out his part of work. 
He told him about Verin’s arrest, us- 
ing the party name of Vladimir. Com- 
rade Gregory did not even know and 
did not care to know “Verin’s” real 
name, unnecessary information being 
rather an uncomfortable item in case 
of an inquisition to which a revolu- 
tionary might be subjected at any mo- 
ment of his unstable career. Verin 
was a member of the C.C. (central com- 
mittee)—that he had to know—and his 
immediate chief, whose orders he was 
to obey without flinching. All the rest 
had no importance and no interest for 
‘Comrade Gregory, and even the news 
of Verin’s arrest was of no great con- 
sequence to him, since his visitor told 
him that there was no necessity of 
stopping the work on hand, the factory 
strike, Verin having found the means 
of conducting the whole business from 
behind the dungeon locks. That also 
was far from being unusual in the rev- 
olutionary practice, and Comrade Greg- 
ory listened with the utmost attention 
to the directions given to him without 
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indulging in any sentimental considera- 
tions. 

“I have received from Verin all the 
necessary instructions, and have de- 
ciphered them,” said Boris, alluding to 
the thin slip of paper that remained in 
Vera’s hand when she had parted with 
her brother on her first visit to him in 
prison. “The part that concerns you 
is to have the guns sent from Finland 
delivered to you by the customs offi- 
cials on the Finnish railway station— 
you have, I understand, private in- 
structions how to manage that—and to 
pass the cargo to our man, who will 
be present at the station with a cart 
to drive the arms to the place of their 
destination. As there is no time to 
lose, could you, please, be at the sta- 
tion to-night? The cargo has already 
arrived this morning. We have been 
informed of the arrival.” 

“To-night, at nine, I will be at the 
station and pass the cargo to your 
man. How am I to find him?” 

“Call the carman Ivan on arriving at 
the station. He will be waiting for 
you.” 

“All right.” 

Not a word more was exchanged be- 
tween the two men, their talk having 
lasted just long enough not to rouse 
any suspicion in case somebody should 
chance to enter the school-inspector’s 
Cffice. Comrade Gregory’s part was 
finished for the moment, and he imme- 
diately changed to the impenetrably 
polite inspector Fedor Stepanovitch. 
He rose to see his visitor off, and, add- 
ing in a loud voice, “I am very well 
satisfied with your brother's conduct,” 
he left the office in his company, and 
on their way to the hall they passed 
the big recreation room. The boys 
were just rushing into it from the 
classes, released from the lessons for 
half an hour’s rest and for their lunch 
on the provisions each of them had car- 
ried from home in a small basket. 
They respectfully saluted the inspector 
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on his passing with the stranger. Fe- 
dor Stepanovitch shook hands with his 
visitor, saw him depart from the school, 
and returned to his office, stopping on 
his way to talk school business with 
his subordinates. Listening to his mi- 
nute orders concerning the school disci- 
pline and the interests of the pupils 
entrusted to his care, whoever would 
suspect that man of being himself a 
submissive subordinate to an unknown 
young revolutionary chief safely locked 
at that hour behind the heavy prison 
gates? 

At the end of that short, misty, win- 
ter day, about seven, Fedor Stepano- 
vitch rang the entrance bell at the 
house of a rich merchant, Arhipoff, the 
purveyor of firewood to the school, a 
man combining his business with intel- 
lectual interests, and priding himself 
on his association with highly culti- 
vated people. Fedor Stepanovitch 
called now and then at Arhipoff’s, be 
ing interested in the son of the mer- 
chant, a very clever and open-minded 
young man, whom he hoped to enlist 
some day in the revolutionary ranks. 

“Nikolai Petrovitch,” he said to Arhi- 
poff, who rushed to the hall to greet 
him, “I have a kindness to ask you. I 
have been invited to a bear-hunt by a 
landowner some distance off the town. 
To reach the place I shall have to-night 
a drive of several hours in a sledge, 
and I am afraid I shall be very cold in 
my coat, which is just all right for 
town wear. Do you think you could 
spare for a day your big travelling fur 
cloak to wrap myself in? I should be 
extremely obliged to you.” 

“Certainly,” answered the merchant. 
“You shall have it, and the night fur 
cap, too, to keep your head warm. 
But what a pity you have to be out of 
town just to-night. We have a nice 
company of friends coming to us pres- 
ently, and we should be so glad of your 
joining it.” 


“I wish I could stay with you. But 
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I am afraid our bear would not wait 
for the hunters another day. I must 
hurry up to be in time for the start. 
So if you would kindly let me have the 
cloak at once, I should be most thank- 
ful for it.” 

When Fedor Stepanovitch had ex- 
changed his ordinary winter coat for 
the wide fur cloak of the merchant, 
giving magnificent bulk to his short 
and thin figure, and drawn up the wide 
fur collar, as well as pulled over his 
ears the high fur cap, he looked a dif- 
ferent man. His face disappeared in 
the thickness of the furs around it. 
Arhipoff laughed looking at the trans- 
formation. 

“One might mistake you for one of 
our big-bellied rich merchants of the 
Gostiny-Dwor,”* he candidly said, far 
from suspecting that this was exactly 
the aim his learned friend had in view. 

When Fedor Stepanovitch had come 
down the stairs of the house, the hall- 
porter rushed to open the hall door for 
him obsequiously. He thought it was 
one of Arhipoff’s business friends 
whom he had not noticed entering the 
house. Fedor Stepanovitch felt glad 
of his mistake. 

At nine o’clock sharp he drove up in 
a sledge to the entrance of the Finland 
railway station. He saw a few carts 
standing a short distance off, all wait- 
ing to be hired to convey goods from 
the station. He stepped out of the 
sledge. 

“Ivan!” he called in an imperative 
tone. One of the drivers moved from 
his cart and came up to him. He 
looked an ordinary peasant in his 
sheep-skin coat, his high felt boots, and 
his fur mittens, but for the swift gleam 
in his fearless eyes which might show 
an experienced observer that this man 
was different from what he seemed, 
and had probably years of university 
training and a long experience of des- 
perate struggle behind him. 


2A row of big shops in 8t. Petersburg. 
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“Here I am, sir,” he said demurely 
to the imposing person in the magnifi- 
cent fur, addressing him as his mas- 
ter. 

“Come with me to the Customs. You 
will take a few boxes of goods that 
have come for me from Finland, and 
bring them home in your cart.” 

This was said in a loud voice in the 
hearing of the railway porters, who 
had gathered round the grand-looking 
gentleman, a rich merchant they 
judged him to be, in the hope of an ex- 
tra high tip. He was shown to the 
Customs in a most obliging way, and, 
arrived there, he generously paid off 
his guides—they were more than one, 
by reason of his splendid attire—and 
refused their further services, saying 
his own man was strong enough to 
carry the goods to his cart. 

The large room of the Custom House 
was nearly empty. No train was due 
before another two hours, and only a 
few people were present, who had come 
for goods arrived by previous trains 
and waiting for inspection before be- 
ing delivered to the owners. A 
group of Customs officials was standing 
and chatting in the middle of the room. 
After a swift glance at all the faces, 
Fedor Stepanovitch approached one of 
the group, a man with reddish mous- 
taches and short hair of the same hue. 

“How do you do, Pavel Semeno- 
vitch?” he addresed him. “You re- 
member, I trust, our meeting at the 
Ivanoffs’ last week?” 

“Certainly,” answered the man, leav- 
ing the group of officials. “I am very 
glad indeed to see you again.” 

Fedor Stepanovitch felt extremely 
glad he had at once recognized a man 
whose description he was given by his 
informer. No need to state that he 
had not met him before, and that the 
name of Ivanoff had been only in- 
vented for the occasion. There had 
been a previous arrangement with the 
Customs official that if somebody came 
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to him with that sort of a greeting he 
had to comply with his request. Had 
“Comrade Gregory” mistaken someone 
else for that serviceable official he 
would just have to pretend extreme 
shortsightedness, or find some other 
reason to account for his blunder. But 
as that did not happen, he was the 
more pleased. 

Pavel Semenovitch Andreeff, the 
man with the red moustaches, was not 
a revolutionary; he simply was an un- 
Gerpaid official in the Customs, who 
had a large family to support, and was 
always on a hunt after additional sums 
he was in need of. He was, moreover, 
not over scrupulous in accepting bribes, 
and the revolutionary who had the 
“frontier service’ entrusted to him 
found it comparatively easy to buy 
him over. That revolutionary had af- 
filiates on all the Russian frontiers— 
the western one for smuggling in car- 
goes of prohibited revolutionary liter- 
ature, the Finnish for arms or such- 
like goods that had been brought by 
the sea route. In the majority of. cases 
the help of the Customs officials was 
secured by means of bribes, which also 
was the case with Pavel Semenovitch. 

When Fedor Stepanovitch had ap- 
proached him with the password 
agreed upon for that occasion, the Cus- 
toms official greeted him with genu- 
ine pleasure. He knew that meant im- 
mediate profit. And actually when 
they had taken a few steps together 
away from the others, apparently in- 
dulging in a talk about their mutual 
friend Ivanoff, Fedor Stepanovitch 
shook hands with the official, as if glad 
to renew their pleasant acquaintance, 
and this time Pavel Semenovitch had 
a folded bank-note left in his hand. 
He had experience enough to feel by 
the thickness of the crisp paper that it 
was a hundred-rouble note. 

“I have five cases of earthenware 
sent to me from Finland,” said “Com- 
rade Gregory,” keeping up his rich mer- 
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chant réle. “I am quite willing to pay 
the entrance duty. But please help 
me kindly to pass the Customs as 
quickly as possible. I am a busy man 
and have no time to lose.” 

The official made no difficulties—it 
was understood he would not. The 
supposed carman Ivan looked up the 
cases among the goods standing about 
in the Custom House, and put them 
on the stand for the official to exam- 
ine. Ordered by his supposed mas- 
ter, Ivan opened the further one of the 
cases, and the “merchant” himself pro- 
duced an earthenware milk-jug packed 
on the top of the case. That was 
judged sufficient to specify the nature 
of the goods contained in the cases, and 
as the total weight of the five cases 
was stated on the railway certificate 
accompanying the goods, the official 
did not think it necessary to ponder 
over the extremely heavy weight of the 
supposed earthenware. Fedor Step- 
anovitch paid the duties—some twenty 
or thirty roubles—and the cases were 
quickly brought away by Ivan and a 
porter he called in, and loaded on the 
eart. Fedor Stepanovitch shook hands 
with the “friendly” Customs official, 
thanking him for the trouble he had 
taken, and followed Ivan out of the 
Custom House. He saw the cart de- 
part—not before he had loudly given 
Ivan some imaginary orders for 
“home,” to prevent any suspicion that 
might have arisen at the last moment 
among the railway hands and porters 
standing about, and then called up a 
sledge driver and drove away from the 
station, giving an address of a street 
far away from his own place. 

Once in the sledge he breathed more 
freely from relief that things had come 
off so smoothly. It was an extremely 
risky affair. The least unforeseen cir- 
cumstance, an official not concerned in 
the game just chancing to control the 
railway certificate, or some inspector 
coming in by chance to the Customs, or 
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something else of that kind, and he 
would have been caught with his dan- 
gerous cargo and would be a lost man. 
And, even more than for himself, he 
was happy at his success for the cause. 
His comrades had the arms—the strike 
could be started. 

Arrived at the place where he had 
directed his driver, “Comrade Gregory” 
paid him off, walked up the street, and 
then took another sledge and drove to 
the Arhipoffs. 

“Just fancy!” he said, entering the 
drawing-room, where a cheerful com- 
pany was engaged in vivid conversa- 
fion, and shaking hands with the host 
and his family. “The hunt has been 
postponed. I found a wire on coming 
home that I had not to go to-night. 
So I thought I had better at once bring 
you back, with thanks, your magnifi- 
cent fur cloak, and spend the evening 
with you—if you care for my com- 
pany.” 

“That's jolly! We are so glad to see 
you,” said Arhipoff. “It is just sup- 
per-time. Come to the dining-room!” 

Fedor Stepanovitch sat down to sup- 
per with a very good appetite after the 
exertion and the nervous stress he 
had undergone that evening. He was 
in the very best of spirits, and the com- 
pany assembled in the merchant’s 
house greatly enjoyed his brilliant 
conversational talents. “Comrade 
Gregory” had done his duty—Fedor 
Stepanovitch resumed the course of his 
private life. 

VII. 

Vera’s next visit to the prison 
brought Vladimir extremely pleasant 
“family news,” and he did not con- 
ceal his joy in listening toit. The po- 
lice officer on duty could not object to 
feelings concerned with “private inter- 
ests.” 

“Well, I am glad our cousin’s mar- 
riage has actually taken place!” he said 
to his sister. “But tell me, I know his 
parents were opposed to his plans. 
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How has he brought them over to his 
views?” 

“They had to submit,” answered 
Vera, quite familiar now with the con- 
spirator sort of language used by her 
brother and his friends. “They saw 
he was determined to have his way, 
and was provided with sufficient means 
to defeat them. They have tried to 
appeal for support to some influential 
relatives, but in the meantime the cere- 
mony had quietly taken place, and was 
followed by three days of happiness 
for all the young people’s friends. At 
last the ‘influential relatives’ arrived 
and made -things rather uncomfort- 
able. But the fact remains, and that 
alone matters. Does it not?” 

“Certainly. That alone matters,” 
said Vladimir in a significant tone. 
Vera knew at once she was to commu- 
nicate the leader’s approval to his 
staff.’ 

Viadimir had got all the information 
he was eager to have out of his sister’s 
report about the imaginary marriage. 
He knew now that the strike at the 
Platonoff cotton mill had been carried 
out in accordance with his instructions. 
The well-armed working staff got hold 
of the works, situated a distance of 
two hours by train from St. Peters- 
burg, cut off all communication with 
the authorities, the “influential rela- 
tives,” as Vera had named them in her 
story, and for three days of “happiness” 
the work in the mill was managed on 
co-operative principles. The heavy 
penalty list constituting the chief 
grievance of the workers was de- 
stroyed. The mill owner contrived at 
last to communicate with the police, 
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and had evidently had a Cossack regi- 
ment sent to him to stop the strike. 
“They made things rather uncomfort- 
able,” said Vera. That meant there 
had been a hard fight, with many vic- 
tims to deplore. But nevertheless the 
moral effect of the strike, the fact of a 
well-organized body of workers hold- 
ing their ground for three days was a 
great victory. The leader had every 
reason to be satisfied with his work 
done from behind the prison gates. 


Another month passed, and Viadimir 
Almazoff was still in prison, in spite 
of his mother’s continual calls on the 
magistrate, pressing him to examine 
her son’s case. He was even rude to 
her. How could she bother him when 
he was busy with such important busi- 
ness! At last he gave way, and pushed 
the examination forward. Almazoff 
was tried. A lawyer of great repute 
defended him, and made a fine speech 
to prove his perfect innocence. Alma- 
zoff was released, as there were no se- 
rious charges brought against him. 
His mother was overjoyed at bringing 
him away from the law court to their 
comfortable home. He promised to 
stay with her at home, quite at home, 
for a fortnight, even abstaining from 
his work in the laboratory and from 
seeing his friends. 

And by that time the same investi- 
gating magistrate had given up all hope 
of throwing any light on the Stepanoff 
murder. He dropped all further inves- 
tigations as useless; the murderer must 
be far away—probably abroad, he 
thought. 

Variag. 





FICTION AND PORTRAITURE. 


Sir Walter Scott, in his Introduction 
to the “Chronicles of the Canongate” 
—one of those delightful introductions 


which no true lover of Scott will ever 
be tempted to skip—tells us, so far as it 
could be told, what was his method in 
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combining fact and fancy to produce 
the Waverley Novels. This chapter 
was written soon after the public din- 
ner given at Edinburgh in February 
1827, at which “Harlequin was un- 
masked,” and the Great Unknown be- 
came, in his own phrase, “the Small 
“Known.” It is remarkable that in 
what he says there is no question of di- 
rect portraiture of individuals, or 
wholesale transfer of true stories into 
fiction. He declines the task of “win- 
nowing out the few graius of truth 
which are contained in this mass of 
empty fiction,” and here is his conclu- 
sion, old-fashioned perhaps, certainly 
not easy to follow in practice, but 
worth attention: 


I may here state generally [he says[ 
that although I have deemed historical 
personages free subjects of delineation 
I have never on any occasion violated 
the respect due to private life. It was, 
indeed impossible that traits proper to 
persons, both living and dead, with 
whom I have had intercourse in so- 
ciety, should not have risen to my pen 
in such works as “Waverley,” and 
those which followed it. But I have 
always studied to generalize the por- 
traits, so that they should still seem, 
on the whole, the productions of fancy, 
though possessing some resemblance to 
real individuals. 


Sir Walter’s practice illustrates the 
difficulty of making a strict rule to 
bind writers of fiction. They must 
draw from life; they must not take lib- 
erties with friends. The question is 
a double one, of art and of ethics. Is 
it or is it not good art to put a por- 
trait into a work of fiction? Is it con- 
sonant with your duty towards your 
neighbor to draw his picture without 
asking his leave? 

First then, to take a snapshot, as it 
were, of a man or woman, to reproduce 
outward appearance, gestures and 
tricks of manner and speech, can be 
done by any one who has quick per- 
ception and a clever memory; it need 
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not be a higher form of art than the 
art of mimicry. We can see it at 


-“The Follies,’ where the people repre- 


sented are public characters who ex- 
hibit themselves to all observers. But 
on the other hand, this kind of repro- 
duction may ascend as high as portrait- 
painting, and that, we know, moves on 
the planes of high imaginative creation. 
A great portrait-painter 
poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds 
the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that he 
lives 

For ever at his best and fullest; 
as he is, not as the camera paints him, 
but with such additions, omissions and 
alterations as bring out the artist's 
own conception of the subject. The 
variations must be true to the theme, 
illustrate it and complete it; they must 
not be adopted to serve a theory or 
perpetuate a pose. The object of a 
painted portrait is to represent the 
outward semblance, and through that 
to suggest character and tempera- 
ment. The higher the art, the more 
scope there is for suggestion. Rey- 
nolds’s and Gainsborough’s and Rom- 
ney’s people are not only painted in a 
different manner, with different colors 
and effects, and in different keys of 
sentiment, but they are different peo- 
ple. The painter did not mean to take 
them literally, as Holbein and Holman 
Hunt did:—literal people sometimes 
sent back a portrait of Reynolds’s and 
said they did not know whom it was 
meant for. AS 

A realist will tell you that a man can 
only paint what he sees; he can paint 
that, if he knows his business, and 
anything else is irrelevant or false. 
This is the art which goes no deeper 
than the eyes, the art of Millais and 
Franz Hals; compare it with a portrait 
by Gainsborough: each is supreme in 
its own style. One gives in all perfec- 
tion the man as he looked at the mo- 
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ment; it igs a single aspect, as you 
might have seen him in the street, but 
there is no knowledge in it. The 
other reveals new meanings each time 
you look at it, it is infinite in sugges- 
tion; but people will disagree about 
the likeness—the sitter gave the 
painter his theme, and as a musician 
embroiders a theme and develops it 
with new combinations and enhances 
it by new harmonies, so the magic of 
the painter’s hand tells you more and 
more as you look about the man or 
‘woman that he portrays, till in Titian’s 
Charles V. you can read the history of 
his age, and in the lost Monna Lisa all 
that Pater found in her, and set down 
in the well-known passage in the 
“Studies in the Renaissance,” which 
might seem over-strained and affected 
if it were not true. 

The object of a literary portrait is 
either to make a dead man live again, 
as is done by Clarendon and Macaulay, 
following Tacitus, or as Scott did, to 
dramatize a well-known character in 
fictitious circumstances and let him act. 
To reproduce gestures, turns of 
speech, and tricks of manner is carica- 
ture not protraiture, though the great- 
est writers condescend to it, and it 
may be conceded to a dramatist. A 
historian will be careful to keep within 
the limits of fact though Carlyle may 
dramaturgize unblamed, as in the 
“French Revolution,” and Froude lift 
his story to heights of idealization by 
imaginative genius. But these are in- 
stances of portraiture confessed to be 
what it is; there is no deception, the 
puppets walk the stage in their own 
names. It is otherwise when an au- 
thor gives to fictitious characters the 
attributes of real people. The more 
we suspect mere  portrait-painting 
without creation in a work of fiction, 
the less we admire it. It is impossi- 
ble to draw from life without bordering 
on realism, but to copy without inven- 
tion is mimicry or caricature. 
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The idea of most of the great crea- 
tions in drama and fiction was prob- 
ably suggested by some living person. 
But I hesitate to say this in presence 
of Shakespeare’s characters, which 
seem to be born from the poet’s imag- 
ination alone, set working by mere sug- 
gestion for the starved outlines of a 
story. I could swear that he had 
know Justice Shallow; what of 
Othello? As for Falstaff, did Rabelais 
know Gargantua? Creative power is 
seen both in the realizing of extrava- 
gance and in the impersonation of 
everyday qualities. Not that any 
amount of qualities makes a person. 
Wherever the creative genius exists it 
imagines a human being whole and 
single. The man of creative imagina- 
tion notices in the street, or may be in 
a pulpit, or on a platform, a new face 
or a new voice which sets his mind at 
work; and a new human being is born, 
who will thenceforth speak and act ac- 
cording to his or her nature. In the 
same way a friend or acquaintance, a 
person known for some good or bad 
quality, some oddity, some grace, gives 
genius the suggestion by which he cre- 
ates a hew personality, an Uncle Toby, 
a Jeannie Deans, a Dr. Primrose. 
When such a figure is presented to us 
in literature we call it “life-like;” it 
takes its place among people we have 
known, not among dead descriptions. 
That it should be a portrait so far de- 
tracts from its merit, though it may 
excite our curiosity. The search for 
“originals” in fiction betrays a wrong 
conception of art, it is akin to the vul- 
gar curiosity which is gratified by the 
illustrated newspapers whenever a pub- 
lic man gets within the range of the 
camera. When Jane Austen was 
asked who so and so was, she replied, 
“I am much too fond of my characters 
to allow that they are only Mr. A. and 
Mr. B.” As an instance of mere por- 
traiture look at the three curates in 
“Shirley.” The portraits are cleverly 
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done, but crudely; it is a blot upon the 
book, an outburst of spleen, bred of 
dislike, not indignation; so different 
from the lofty spirit which conceived 
the other characters of the story that 
it is difficult to understand how they 
came from the same hand; unlike Trol- 
lope’s handling of Mr Proudie, Dr. 
Grantley, or even Mr, Slope. Not that 
the artist should be relegated to the 
type: that produces deadness and 
want of actuality. The type is dead, 
the portrait is unpleasing; the created 
character is the real thing. You may 
ticket Lord Steyne and Lord Mon- 
mouth with a real name and call them 
Hertford, but Lord Steyne is a differ- 
ent person from Lord Monmouth, and 
each is a real individual, neither a 
type nor a portrait, or if a portrait, 
then each differing from the other as 
a portrait by Raeburn differs in con- 
ception of character, no less than in 
treatment, from a portrait of the same 
subject painted by Romney. 

I am inclined to be sceptical when I 
am told that George Eliot, Mrs. Gas- 
kell and Mrs. Oliphant “introduced” 
living or dead people into their writ- 
ings. I think their respect for the 
reserve which art commands would 
keep them from mere portrait-painting, 
and stili more their respect for human- 
ity and unwillingness to wound, and 
the feeling that it is not fair to strike 
an unarmed opponent. Pope’s lines 
upon Atticus damage him more than 
Addison. But the evidence, it must be 
confessed, goes the other way; Mrs. 
Gaskell was blamed for putting peo- 
ple into her books, Mrs. Oliphant of- 
fended sensitive neighbors, the chiffon- 
iers who sweep up after George Eliot 
ean tell us the “originals” of all the 
characters in her novels. I daresay 
Jane Austen’s friends knew Mrs. Allen 
by sight, though Mrs. Allen herself was 
happy in unconsciousness; and I find it 
difficult to believe Dickens’s protesta- 
tions that he never cast a stone at 
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Leigh Hunt or Landor—but if he did, 
such portrait drawing or caricaturing 
is a decline from the highest levels 
both in art and ethics, for an author 
has no right to publish a portrait with- 
out leave and say “he will not recog- 
nize it. Of course he will not recog- 
nize it, we are all too vain; but let the 
author try the experiment and tell his 
friends where to find Jones’s portrait, 
and Jones will hear of it sure enough, 
ard there will be a coolness. 

It is not so with minor characters, 
personages whom the writer himself 
does not know except from outside, and 
whom he only sketches or vignettes. 
They must be life-like, whether studied 
from the life or invented—to elaborate 
them would be labor wasted, and a 
sketch, if it is amusing and not ill-na- 
tured, need not hurt any one’s feelings. 
But it is unsafe ground, and if you 
should be asked to explain by a person 
who has no humor it may be difficult. 

In those barbarous times a century 
ago when gentlemen, got drunk after 
dinner and made up for rude things 
said in liquor by trying to make holes 
in each other’s bodies a day or two 
later, you might suppose that portrait- 
painting, being risky, would be rarer. 
There was also the possibility of a 
beating, for gentlemen used their 
walking-sticks for castigation. Sir 
Robert Walpole went behind the scenes 
of the theatre and caned the actor who 
had caricatured him, and we have all 
heard of Johnson’s oaken cudgel. 
Either we are less sensitive nowadays, 
or satire is less abusive; our caricatur- 
ists draw to amuse the public, not to 
annoy opponents; it is a long way from 
Gillray to F. C. G. Laurence Sterne 
spared nobody, and was very unpopu- 
lar in the neighborhood of York, for if 
you teach people how to laugh at each 
other you do not promote charity either 
towards yourself or among your vic- 
tims. But if Sterne drew the portrait 
of Dr. Slop, he also drew that of my 
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Uncle Toby, and if Mr. Shandy 
could have read his own description, 
he was Shandean enough, be sure, to 
enjoy it. Nevertheless, as Socrates 
said, to bring an action against your 
father is one of the things which are 
not easily done well. 
tured, and good-natured laughter; 
there is “Lothair” and the “New Re- 
public,” and it is difficult for the writer 
of satirical temperament to abstain 
from wounding, with so much material 
spread out before him, though he 
The Eye-Witness. 


There is ill-na- — 


Absent Friends. 


thinks it is done from love of his art. 
There is also the indignant satire of 
Dickens and other writers, concen- 
trated on a single victim, it may be, 
and this, though rare, cannot be ruled 
out of fiction as illegitimate. But in 
general the conclusion of the matter is 
that it is better to create than to copy, 
in the interest of art no less than of 
charity, and that Scott, who never car- 
icatured any one, may in that respect 
as in so many others serve as a bea- 
con-light for the brethren of his craft. 
F. Warre Cornish. 





ABSENT FRIENDS. 


That is a good custom by which men 
and women, met together for any glad 
or solemn festivity, when they have 
duly toasted themselves and each 
other, commemorate the absent in one 
generous and inclusive cup. It is 
towards the close of things that our 
thoughts turn to them—at the end of 
the week at sea, at the end of a feast, 
at those gatherings, half convivial, half 
pathetic, that mark the close of the 
year, and on all such occasions when 
our hearts are full; for although life 
and experience teach us that our 
friends do not always like one another, 
and that some of them, equally dear 
to us, are better apart, yet there is in 
every generous soul a purely human in- 
stinct to bring everyone and everything 
he cares for together within the circle 
of his love. And su we lift our glasses, 
and with a mingling of pleasant and 
sad thoughts, memories and regrets, 
murmur “Absent Friends.” 

There are so many of them; and he 
has either very few friends, or is sin- 
gularly fortunate in the presence of 
many, for whom the absent are not in 
the majority. And there are many 
kinds of absent friends. There are 
those who are always absent when 
they are most needed, to whom one 


does not think of turning in the tight 
places, who are present, like all other 
agreeable superfluities, only when the 
road is smooth and the sun is shining; 
and who are destined to be absent, not 
only from you and me, but from every- 
one, all through life, who might really 
have need of their friendship. They 
are the people who “never mix them- 
selves up” with anything difficult, who 
“never take sides,” who “never inter- 
fere”’—in a word who avoid all cen- 
tres of trouble, and so miss the only 
places in life where treasures and 
sweet things may certainly be found. 
Poor friends, absent from life itself! 
And there are others who if they are 
absent are never friends, of if they 
are friends are seldom absent. They 
are the shallow souls to whom only 
what is actually present is real, whose 
friends are always their next-door 
neighbors in life, who are intimate with 
their partners at dinner, and bosom 
friends of a season in town. What is 
beyond their sight or touch is beyonfl 
their feeling. They are the “I meant 
it when I said it” brigade, who may 
mean the direct opposite a week after- 
wards. They are often lovable, amus- 
ing, and agreeable; they do no good at 
all, and very little harm; we will re 
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member them in our toast, although 
they assuredly will not remember us. 
How little we miss them compared 
with those truly and terribly absent 
ones whom life, and not death or time, 
has sundered from us; with whom we 
once walked as familiar souls, sharing 
life and breath, and with whom we 
shall never walk more. Yet even 
from these, although gulfs impassable 
divide us, we are often less far off than 
we think; their very absence takes 
the sting from their and our offences; 
the sad things fade from memory, 
where the joys remain ever green. 
When the laughter is going round, and 
we seem most absorbed in the moment, 
the absent are often most near to us, 
seen and communed with in those mys- 
terious, detached and radiant cham- 
bers of the mind where, as in a shrine, 
we keep what we love best. But the 
contrast between the radiance within 
and, perhaps, the gloom without, is 
painful and disturbing; it is thus that 
deep natures are often most lonely in 
a crowd, because they are neither part 
of it nor wholly detached from it, but 
stand midway between the absent and 
the present, at home with neither, but 
distracted by both. For absent friends 
cannot always be invoked, even in the 
spirit. Sometimes our affections fly 
like birds from one to another, and 
find nowhere to alight; sometimes they 
come back, bearing some reassuring 
olive leaf: and sometimes and happily 
they find lodging and refreshment in 
the wilderness, and come back to us 
no more. 

And there is that other company of 
the absent—those who, in the familiar 
yet mysterious figurative expression, 
have passed beyond the veil that di- 
vides us from those who live no longer 
in time and space—that veil which 
seems sometimes to have the substance 
of steel, and sometimes of mere gossa- 
mer that a breath or a prayer can agi- 
tate, and which nevertheless is more 
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impenetrable than a thousand stone 
walls. It is one of the faults of a cer- 
tain kind of religion that, in dwelling 
on the realities of another world and 
another life, it has for many people 
magnified and made more terrible the 
physical fact of death. In such a 
conception, while there is a possibility 
of ultimate reunion, there is the cer- 
tainty of complete separation in the 
present. Need it really be so com- 
plete? Death may be, in the Arabian 


phrase, the Destroyer of Delights and -. 


Sunderer of Companies, but it certainly 
is not necessarily the divider of friends. 
The fact of death may be strangely 
small, as you can realize for yourself. 
You have a friend in the Antipodes; he 
dies; and three weeks later you get the 
news, and begin to sorrow. But for 
three weeks he has been dead, and, 
just because no one told you, you felt 
no loss or grief; you still thought of 
him and loved him and possessed him 
in your heart. The day and hour of 
his death made no impression on you. 
Only when the post came you suddenly 
felt that you had lost him. And if 
there had been no post, and no one had 
ever told you, you might have gone on 
for the rest of your life in the secure 
possession of him. Absent in the body 
he would always have been, but that 
was true from the moment he sailed, 
and death added nothing to it. The 
idea of him, which is all we ever pos- 
sess of those who are physically ab- 
sent, was yours equally before and af- 
ter the little moment of death. 

And are not our friends who are ab- 
sent in this sense peculiarly our own? 
Death stops the development of friend- 
ship, but it also stops its decay. It 
does not end, it fixes friendship. What 
your relationship was on the day your 
friend left you, it remains as long as 
you live, unalterable by any human 
frailty or failure, and beyond the reach 
of any evil chance. You have seen 
life divide friend from friend, and the 
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lover from the beloved, but never 
death; life is stronger than love, and 
may destroy it, but love is stronger 
than death. No one who really loves 
life can entirely hate death, which is a 
part of it; and thus even when it is 
most terrible we may cheer ourselves 
by thinking of it not as the-thief but 
as the guardian of our treasures. 

One very obvious lesson we might 
learn from our absent friends, yet we 
never do quite leara it—and that is to 
The Saturday Review. 
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remember those who are still present. 
It is absurdly simple, yet the whole 
root of the matter lies there. We have 
only a little time in which to love and 
value them; and if we could but use 
every moment, save and fulfil the fly- 
ing opportunities, be always and en- 
tirely kind, then at the toast of “Ab- 
sent Friends” we might drain our 
glasses, and find there no drop or taste 
of bitterness. 
Filson Young. 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT NUISANCE. 


When at the District station 
I catch my morning train 
And find behind the portals 
A melting mass of mortals, 
Disgust and indignation 
Throb fast in every vein, 
When at the District station 
I catch my morning train. 


When on the blatant ceiling 
I cast a bilious eye 

And read its rude, crude questions 

And personal suggestions, 

Still fiercer grows the feeling 
That things are all awry 

When on the blatant ceiling 

I cast a bilious eye. 


From all this weary welter 

. Of questions coarse and crude 
I turn with wrath infernal 

To read my morning journal, 


Are you becoming podgy, 
And are you growing plain? 

Has your once manly figure 

Begun to lose its vigor? 

Do people call you stodgy— 
Hint water on the brain? 

Are you becoming podgy 

And are you growing plain? 
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Expecting there a sheiter 
Where one is not pursued 
By all this weary welter 
Of questions coarse and crude. 


A question-mark gigantic 
Meets my disgusted glare. 

Fain, fain would I ignore it, 

But I am stuck before it. 

My fury grows more frantic, 
My eyes are glued to where 

A question-mark gigantic 
Meets my disgusted glare. 


It asks: Are you attractive 
And can you fascinate? 


Attractive? 1? Don’t speak of it! 


Strap-hanging—oh! the cheek of it! 
My nerves become more active, 
And as I grow irate 
It asks: Are you attractive 
And can you fascinate? 


Would you acquire a manner 
That no one can gainsay? 

It may for half-a-guinea 

Be learnt by any ninny. 

Ten shillings and a tanner 
Is all you have to pay 

Would you acquire a manner 
That no one can gainsay. 


Your jests have lost their lustre? 
Your quips no longer flow? 

The writer guarantees you - 

Results that can’t but please you: 

Again your friends will cluster 
Around you, even though 

Your jests have lost their lustre, 
Your quips no longer flow. 


And thus my many failings 
Are evermore rubbed in. 
When wifely comment ceases 
To pull me all to pieces, 
On hoardings, prints, and palings 
The hateful ads. begin, 
And thus my many failings 
Are evermore rubbed in. 
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The Wreck of the “Delhi.” 
THE WRECK OF THE “DELHI.” 


The Delhi was a new ship of 8,000 
tons, launched but six years ago. By 
a coincidence it was my fate to sail 
with her both on her first and last voy- 
ages in December, 1905, and in Decem- 
ber, 1911. I who saw the first and the 
last of her on the sea may fittingly 
write her epitaph. As we went down 
the Thames on December 8th the night 
was bitterly cold, and in the Channel 
both sea and wind began their battle. 
When we dropped the pilot at Portland 
Bill, we were six hours late. It was 
this delay that proved our undoing, but 
none knew it then. Off Ushant it blew 
a gale. Heavy gray seas under leaden 
skies tumbled out of the west and 
buffeted us across the bay in hurri- 
canes of rain and wind. The coast of 
Portugal was shrouded in squall and 
mist, but on Tuesday, at 2 o’clock 
through the drifting spray, we saw the 
rock of Cape St. Vincent, a ‘long spit 
fretted with breakers. From there, 
drawing in a point, the course is 
straight to Gibraltar. 

The safety and the luxuries of a 
great liner are known to all. You are 
in a floating hotel, but with a differ- 
ence. Man’s ingenuity has shaped it 
to your ease, but he cannot command 
the winds and tides. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred you reach your 
destination in safety, but who can tell 
the risks by the way? He who travels 
by sea can have but small imagination 
if, sometimes at nights, as he seeks his 
bed, leaving the wet and windy decks 
and the racing turmoil of dark waters, 
he does not think of the lonely figure 
on the bridge who guides the great ma- 
chine. To him are confided all the 
lives and all the treasure that the ship 
contains, and he must drive it into the 
impenetrable veil of the night, often 
with no guide of star or beacon, but 
only the shifting compass under his 
eye. 


Before I went to my cabin on the 
night of December 12th, 1 had a bois- 
terous moment on the upper deck. The 
wind blew harshly; the ship was drip- 
ping in rain and spray from bow to 
stern, but the electric light shone cheer- 
ily on the wet decks, emphasizing the 
blackness outside and the sullen roar 
of wind and waves. As the dying 
Scotswoman, listening to a storm such 
as this, confided to the minister at her 
bedside, “Aye, Meenister, it’s an awfu’ 
nicht to be fleein’ aboot,” so it was 
with the Delhi. 

Onward, and still onward into the 
night, the great ship plunged and rolled 
towards the morning that was to mean 
so much to her. 

Suddenly I was awakened by the 
engine-bell; we had slowed down. I 
touched my electric light and looked 
at my watch. It was 1.20 A.M. Had 
we reached Gibraltar an hour before 
our time? For ten minutes more I lay, 
and then though the engine still 
throbbed, the ship stopped. The bell 
on the bridge rang again and again. 
We had reversed engines. And now 
I became conscious of a curious change. 
The Delhi no longer floated. She did 
not rise to the waves that struck her. 
At each seu she vibrated from end to 
end, and I heard the water tumbling on 
the deck above. Soon there were 
shouts and hurried orders and run- 
ning of feet, and in momentary lulls 
the groaning and creaking of the life- 
boats as they were tossed on their da- 
vits by each successive sea that struck 
the ship. No one came to my cabin, 
but clearly it was time to be stirring; 
so I got up and dressed, with the 
thought that whatever had happened I 
was best equipped for it in my clothes. 

As I dressed, perhaps hurriedly, there 
came a moment to remember. Sud- 
denly, like some wounded animal, the 
great ship tumbled over on her side 
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and seemed to gasp and tremble where 
she fell. Just for a second I thought 
of myself as a rat caught in a trap, 
and expected a rush of water, but the 
time passed, and I buttoned my collar 
and brushed my hair like any other re- 
spectable passenger about to join his 
fellows. , 

Then I opened my cabin door to meet 
the white, drawn face of a young stew- 
ard with his foot on the companion 
stairs. ' 

“We are ashore,” he said, and hur- 
ried on. In the saloon above the pas- 
sengers were gathering. I went there 
with the Duke of Fife and the Prin- 
cess Royal, who showed no anxiety ex- 
cept for her daughters, who had not 
yet joined her. The officers and stew- 
ards were handing out lifebelts or af- 
fixing them rapidly. There was sup- 
pressed excitement, and a jostling 
crowd for a moment on the stairs. 
“Sit down,” “Sit down,” somebody 
cried to those who were making for the 
deck, and straightway everybody who 
could find a place sat upon the luxuri- 
ous couches. Soon the second-class 
passengers were ushered in solemnly 
and gathered together on one side, 
keeping to themselves. 

Then a whispering, ‘““Where are we?” 
“Is there much danger?’ None could 
tell, but no one showed any sign of 
fear. Were we on the coast of Spain? 
For a time there was doubt even 
among those whose business it was to 
know, but the compass told its tale at 
last to the officers. 

Then someone, venturing into the tu- 
mult outside, discovered the reflection 
of a light on the coast-line. “Tarifa 
Point for certain,” shouted one with 
the wind in his teeth, naming a land- 
mark on the north shore of the Straits. 
“No,” roared the voice of authority in 
answer. “It is Cape Spartel.” 

So the Delhi had been carried some 
fourteen miles out of her course, and 
had run straight on to the Morocco 
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coast with a howling gale behind her. 
Her bow had cut deep into the sand- 
bank, and then the current and .the 
wind had carried her stern round. 
Now she lay pointing south-west, with 
her decks lying over to the sea, on a 
lee shore, with the full force of the At- 
lantic breakers upon her. Every mo- 
ment they hammered into her side, 
then broke with a great swish of water 
that shot mast high and came down like 
a waterfall on the more sheltered side 
of the deck. Towards the land one 
could hear the continual roar of the 
breakers, and even in the darkness it 
was possible to see the sheen and glim- 
mer of their whiteness. 

It was obvious that if the sea made 
a breach in her bulwarks or deck, the 
Dethi must founder on the edge of 
the sandbank. She might “turn tur- 
tle’ at any moment was the verdict of 
an authority who should have kept his 
knowledge to himself. 

During the first hour of waiting the 


passengers were very still. Each sat 
in his place, or stood in the shelter of 
the doorway, with the lifebelt making 


an odd figure of each. A callow youth 
on his first voyage to India went 
shamefacedly to the piano. Bless his 
manly heart, he had read somewhere 
in his school books of just such an oc- 
casion, and like a true Briton tried to 
“play the game.” But the obviously 
conventional aspect of this kind of 
courage was too much for us all, and 
after the mildest applause the piano 
was shut. It was more in accordance 
with one’s mood to listen to the music 
of the storm without. A baby in one 
corner resented its wakefulness at this 
early hour and cried lustily, and in an- 
other corner a stout gentleman seemed 
to sleep. 

Between three and four o’clock two 
stewards appeared with coffee and two 
tins of biscuits, an uncomfortable serv- 
ice in their unaccustomed cork jackets, 
but none the less welcome. Earlier 
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than that an officer came up from be- 
low with an armful of rockets, and 
aboye the noises of the wind and sea 
one heard the sharp explosions and the 


long hiss that sent them on their mes- 


sage. 

How each waited for that dawn it is 
not within my province to tell. 
Thoughts of home and dear ones, and 
what the news might be that would 
reach them at last, must have been in 
the hearts of all, but there were none 
that showed aught but calm resolution 
and courage. Through all the night 
the sea still battered upon the ship 
and plunged along the deck, and the 
wind never ceased to howl in ropes 
and spars. But none lost the confi- 
dence that the day must come at last, 
and that one would be there to wel- 
come it. 

The electric light still burned, and 
I went downstairs and packed my port- 
manteau. I cannot speak for others, 
but I admit a certain tremor when sud- 
denly, with some unusual jar of the 
ship, my cabin door banged close. The 
sense of imprisonment down there in 
the bowels of the vessel gripped one 
at the heart and gave one’s nerves an 
extra jerk. Clearly it were better to 
meet events upstairs and not boxed in 
a narrow cabin. 

At last, after six hours of waiting, 
the dawn came with laggard steps, as 
befits a wintry morning, heavy with 
cloud and mist. Slowly the light grew 
in the east and we realized our predic- 
ament. Between us and the low-ly- 
ing Morocco coast lay a snowy field of 
breakers with driving sheets of spray 
that often hid the land. Away to sea- 
ward great Atlantic rollers came tum- 
bling towards us with the driving gale 
still behind them. The “white horses” 
tossed and churned by both wind and 
tide were on every side of us. When 
help came at last how would it reach 
us? . 

All through the night the young Mar- 
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coni operator was seeking to get into 
touch with Gibraltar. In his little 
cabin on the deck, with ears glued to 
his instrument, he was crying, and cry- 
ing long in vain, for help. Gibraltar 
was obdurate. The receivers there are 
not attuned for “commercial mes- 
sages.” But somewhere about four 
o’clock an answer came from Cadiz and 
Tangiers was picked up a moment 
later. Then Cadiz roused Gibraltar 
by telegraph and Tangiers sent a mes- 
sage to the French cruiser in the 
bay. 

The King of England’s sister was in 
danger! 

The battleships in Gibraltar got up 
steam in frantic haste; the news was 
flashed over the world, and whilst we 
still waited for the shivering morning 
the wreck of the Delhi was ticking on 
the “tapes” in London newspaper of- 
fices. 

Meanwhile, the drama proceeded on 
the deck of the Delhi. With daylight 


the officers recognized the danger to the 
ship of the lifeboats on the weather- 


side. Every wave tossed them high 
in air, and it seemed that they must 
fall at last and do damage to deck or 
engines. So one by one, at great risk, 
they were cut away. As each fell it 
was caught between the rollers and 
the ship and smashed to tinder with a 
report like a cannon. Then, carefully, 
in the shelter of the ship, a lifeboat 
was let down, and into her went the 
second officer and a picked crew. As 
no help had come it was decided to try 
to take a line ashore. Already on the 
beach we could distinguish the figures 
of two Moors, and others were sure 
to gather. 

What a perilous passage it was, 
these few hundred yards! Sometimes 
the boat was on the crest of a breaker, 
sometimes lost to sight altogether, and 
always, it seemed to anxious eyes, on 
the point of capsizing. But she reached 
the beach at last, broken and battered, 
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of no use except as a warning against 
that road to safety. Within the next 
hour a friendly little Spanish steamer 
“lay to” half a mile away out to sea, 
but, with a waste of heaving water 
between her and us, she might, as a 
friend in need, have been in the moon! 
At 7.30 a column of smoke rose beyond 
Cape Spartel. The news ran every- 
where, the battleships were on their 
way from Gibraltar. Nobody stopped 
to think or ask how they would reach 
us when they came. Sure enough 
before long a black insect crawled 
round the Cape, lurching in the heavy 
sea towards us, but it was the Tricolor 
and not the Union Jack that blew in 
the wind. 

Meanwhile, a summons came to 
breakfast down below in the saloon. 
Wisely, an effort was made to carry on 
the ship’s routine. But the attendance 
was not large, though the stewards in 
their lifebelts stood ready to serve a 
full company. Those who ate their 
bacon and eggs and drank their cof- 
fee to the accompaniment of the shat- 
tering blows of the sea and the howling 
of the wind will long remember the 
uncertain atmosphere of that meal. 
Not even the mild jokes on the cork 
lifebelt that tickled your chin, or 
seemed strangely to get between you 
and your knife and fork, did much to 
brighten the moment. 

One breathed more easily in the open 
air, where the white morning light was 
prying out yet fuller details of our dis- 
aster. It was difficult to recognize 
the decks, polished and swept each 
morning, and shining like the floor of 
a ball-room, but now. littered with 
ropes and oars and the broken frag- 
ments of boats all muddled together in 
a wet mess. A crowd of lascars was 
busy with another lifeboat, and a long 
row of their black figures in red tur- 
bans—the demons of the stoke-hole— 
were perched on the top of the engine- 
house, their brown eyes straining down 
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upon the decks and away across the 
waters to the misty shore. 

From sheltered corners on the wet 
slope, dodging the showering spray and 
holding on against the shocks of the 
sea, the passengers were watching the 
Friant, half a mile away, rolling and 
pitching with her nose up to the wind. 
Behind her, and still on the horizon 
line in clouds of smoke, two British 
battleships, like two great black swans, 
came breasting through the heavy 
swell. 

But it was still the Friant that en- 
gaged us all. Hers was a daring ad- 
venture to lower a boat in such a sea. 
But soon from her side we saw the 
black silhouette of a steam launch dis- 
engage itself and gradually draw apart, 

I think, at this time, there must have 
been a lull in the wind. I do not re- 
call the discomforts of the deck as 
we watched this episode, but the 
breakers were as big as ever. The 
launch could not come directly to the 
Delhi—she would have capsized in a 
moment—but must cross the seas at 
right angles, heading for the beach, 
and then turn sharply to get under our 
lee. Ten minutes, that seemed hours, 
sufficed for this manceuvre, and when 
within hailing distance, as the launch 
rose and fell, one of the Frenchmen, a 
big burly chap in command, put up his 
hands and shouted in the wind: 

“We come to save.” 

Few who heard the phrase and saw 
the sequel will forget it. He came 
to save, indeed, and to lose his own life 
in the saving. 

Then an orderly procession of women 
and children to the gangway. No 
confusion, no haste; no prearrange- 
ment even; only pleasant words and 
short farewells. One has rehearsed 
the scene a thousand times, but here 
the drama was on a scale so deep and 
quiet that it might escape you alto- 
gether. It was a dangerous embarka- 
tion. Each woman, as she reached the 
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bottom of steps, waited for the launch 
to rise towards the ship. A sailor 
flung her into mid-air, and the French- 
men caught her as she fell. Then a 
sea would come and the launch would 
be yards away, to be gradually drawn 
back towards the steps. The first to 
go was a child of eleven months. It 
was wrapped round in cork, a cosy lit- 
tle bundle, and thrown lightly into the 
big Frenchman’s arms. Tenderly he 
handed it to a bluejacket behind him. 
The launch had space for only a hand- 
ful of passengers, and there was no 
room for the infant’s mother. One 
of the Delhi’s lifeboats was filled— 
with the same order and coolness—and 
the launch started to tow it to the bat- 
tleships, the women waving their hands 
gaily with no hint of the perils that 
encompassed them. 

Then came the blackest moment of 
the day. Launch and boat had reached 
the breakers and headed out to sea, 
tumbling and tossing through the re- 
lentless cauldron of boiling surf. The 
rope broke. The boat-load of women 
and children drifted backwards 
towards the shore—towards certain 
death. I stood beside a devoted father 
whose infant was in one boat, whose 
wife was in the other. How he felt in 
that moment of agony none dare ask, 
but he bore his head high and gave no 
sign. Then the Friant’s launch per- 
formed a feat of seamanship which 
every English sailor present regards 
with awe and admiration. Right on 
the top of a great wave, clinging to it 
as a bird hangs sideways on a bough, 
she turned sharply and shot down upon 
the boat. It was a miracle that she 
floated; one second before or after she 
must have foundered inevitably. Then 
she picked up the rope (how? no mere 
spectator may say), and was soon head- 
ing into the breakers again as bravely 
as before. It was difficult to see what 
followed, for the white water broke 
over both launch and boat, but at last 
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one and then the other emerged into the 
less broken seas and steered for the 
battleships. The women and children 
were saved. 

Once more the little launch headed 
for the breakers, but this time, alas, 
to meet disaster. A huge wave broke 
over her; her fires were put out, and 
three men were washed overboard. In 
the white water we saw the dark fig- 
ures struggling. One seemed to keep 
afloat for many minutes, but the end 
for all was inevitable. Then the 
launch, hopelessly anchored for a few 
moments, was driven shorewards and 
capsized in shallow water, but with no 
further loss of life. When life is at 
its fullest one may not realize the trag- 
edy of such a scene, but there are hus- 
bands and fathers in India and China 
to-day who, coolly recalling it, will re- 
member always the single-minded hero- 
ism of those brave sailors of the Friant. 

Of the dangerous adventure of the 
Princess Royal with her husband, the 
Duke of Fife, and their two daughters— 
an adventure in which I shared—I need 
not now speak at length. It has per- 
haps already got beyond its true pro- 
portions in comparison with the mis- 
fortunes of our fellow passengers. We 
tried to go to the beach in the cutter of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and foundered 
on our way. We were saved from 
drowning by the miracle of efficient 
lifebelts, and had a weary walk in 
soaking clothes over rocks and sand to 
Cape Spartel, where the British Repre- 
sentative met us, and whence the 
Royal party went on horses and mules 
to Tangiers. 

My individual experiences include a 
defective lifebelt which Providence im- 
pelled me to change at the last mo- 
ment; a heaven-sent cigarette—his last 
—from the lighthouse keeper at Spar- 
tel, and a long lonely ride in heavy 
rain and darkness to Tangiers. The 
rain mattered nothing, for my clothes, 
to my skin, were heavy with sea water, 
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but my mule took devious paths across 
the hills both by land and water, and 
slipped a thousand times on the stones 
in the long descent to Tangiers. It 
was a joy, this night of all nights, to 
scent again the aromatic fragrance of 
the gardens on the slope, and to wel- 
come the few glimmering lamps that 
starred the violet masses of the town. 
What followed on the Delhi is not 
within my experience, and if told at 
length must be told elsewhere. The 
Gibraltar lifeboat, brought over by one 
of the battleships, took off three loads 
of passengers and then incontinently 
foundered on the beach and was broken 
to pieces. In all some thirteen ship’s 
boats shared this humiliating fate. 
The military rocket party from Gib- 
raltar reached the wreck in the late af- 
ternoon, but could make no connection 
with the ship till next morning. 
Twelve passengers spent another night 
on board, and had to make their peril- 
ous escape by the breeches buoy. 
Unimaginative persons reading these 
detaiis of rescue, and wise after the 
event, may say how much more sim- 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


ple to have stayed on board until both 
wind and sea had fallen. The answer 
to that is the fact that both the British 
and French naval authorities and the 
officers of the Delhi were in fevered 
anxiety to get the passengers off. In 
her precarious hold of the sandbank, 
lying on her side, with the Atlantic 
waves beating upon her, the Delhi at 
any moment might have tumbled into 
deep water. Had any breach been 
made in her plates she would have in- 
stantly filled and “turned turtle.” 

As it happened the sea played an- 
other game with her. During the first 
forty-eight hours it drove her fifty feet 
further up on the bank and sunk her 
six feet deeper into the sand. Since 
then, with the exception of an Elysian 
calm of two days, when much of value 
was got out of her, the Fates have been 
unkind. Her back is broken; the 
water is rising in her hold; the sand is 
covering her. Her skeleton may lie 
there for years, a monument of human | 
fallibility, but she will sail no more. 
Another stately vessel has gone to the , 
port whence no ship returns. | 

; George R. Halkett. 
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succeeds in a degree. The descrip- 
tions of places in North Carolina and 
Florida are _ interesting. Sherman, 
French Co. 


“The Red Swan’s Neck,” by David 
Reed Miller, is a tale of the North Car- 
olina mountains during the Civil War 
and the period immediately following. 
The book is full of dialect, picturesque 
characters, quaint usages and interest- 
ing superstitions. The fine points of 
conviction and principle involved in the 
Rebellion hardly reached many far- 
away communities, while primitive pas- 
sions and the instinct for fighting were 
easily roused. This story shows how 
little the ethics of the situation were 
considered. In the development of Gyp 
Stybright the author has attempted 
to make rea] the character of a sensi- 
tive, high-spirited mountain boy, and 


To their “Child’s Guide Series” the 
Baker & Taylor Company adds “A 
Child’s Guide to the Bible” by George 
Hodges D.D. It is simply and clearly 
written, and well adapted to the pur- 
pose in view. A brief account is first 
given of the making of the Bible, the 
books of prose and poetry which com- 
pose it, and the different transiations, 
—all this as a preface to a compact and 
readable summary of Old and New 
Testament history. The sketch of Old 
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Testament history is especially useful, 
because it brings into their historical 
sequence events and persons from 
widely separated narratives. Ten re- 
productions of famous pictures illus- 
trate the book. 


To the series of volumes on the Arts 
and Crafts of the Nations has been 
added one on “The Arts and Crafts of 
Our Teutonic Forefathers” by Pro- 
fessor G. Baldwin Brown of Edin- 
burgh. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) The au- 
thor’s aim in the series of lectures 
which go to the making of this vol- 
ume, is, as he expiains in his preface. 
to give a general introduction to the 
study, and then to direct attention to 
the cemeteries in which most of the 
artistic remains of the Teutonic tribes 
have come to light, and after describ- 
ing and apportioning them among the 
different branches of the Teutonic race 
to survey the different classes of ob- 
jects and describe them in detail. The 
book is one in which antiquarians will 
take delight, and 130 illustrations and 
numerous maps enhance its value. 


The cock-sureness of Charles Darwin 
and his immediate followers is being 
distinctly lessened as writers, holding 
hard to his school, begin to see difficul- 
ties and even impossibilities where he 
saw none. “Plant Life and Evolution” 
by Douglas Houghton Campbell holds 
a more tentative view of matters evolu- 
tionary than any that the last genera- 
tion saw promulgated. The very fury 
of the onslaught on Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, made candor or concession out 
of the question. But Prof. Campbell, 
addressing a world only too ready to go 
the whole distance with him, pauses to 
say now and again, “We don’t know. 
This theory has yet to be proven.” The 
book is written not only for the stu- 
dent but also for the amateur and 
therefore, while profound and compre- 
hensive, is also readable and arranged 
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with unusual simplicity of purpose and 
logical order. Henry Holt and Com- 


pany. 


“The Truth about Chickamauga,” by 
Archibald Gracie, is an exhaustive 
study of that famous battle. The au- 
thor opposes the position held by the 
promoters of the Chickamauga Na- 
tional Park, and considers that up to 
this time the history of the battle has 
been falsified. Mr. Gracie asserts that 
the well known halt in the Confeder- 
ate pursuit, was, from a _ military 
standpoint, one of the most stupendous 
blunders of the war, and that the bat- 
tle of Chickamauga might easily have 
been one of the most decisive instead 
of having its outcome debatable even 
to the present day. As authorities, Mr. 
Gracie has studied the official War 
Records, both Union and Confederate, 
and has corresponded with many sur- 
vivors of the war. To one who is in- 
terested in military matters, or who is 
familiar with the regitaents from nine- 
teen different states which were en- 
gaged in the battle, the book will be of 
great moment. The value of the book 
is increased by nine maps, over 100 
portraits of Federal officers, and four 
views of the battlefield. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


How any writer could manage to 
compress so many facts into the limits 
of 373 pages is the first wonder con- 
fronting the man who reads “Social 
Pathology” by Samuel George Smith, 
Professor of Sociology at the University 


of Minnesota. The central doctrine of 
this Look is that beth society and the 
individual are dominated by psychical 
influences; but that doctrine does not 
risy a really important role beyond a 
few chapters. The writer at all times 
is aware of its truth and assumes that 
the reader has gone with him to the 
extent of accepting it as a theory 
proved; but he examines and explains 
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the statistics and facts before him from 
every possible angle of reflection. He 
is a historian, a slum-worker, a student 
of statistics, a philosopher on life, and 
he brings his vari-colored personality 
to play on all the sociological facts and 
theories he marshals into view. And 
he covers his ground thoroughly. Af- 
ter a brief and not unusual introduc- 
tion he plunges into the study of pov- 
erty as related to labor, charity, the 
Church, the city, the family; then hur- 
ries on to examine crime, its pathology, 
its economic curse, its treatment. And 
in treating crime he studies its rela- 
tion to all physical infirmities and then 
goes on to study those infirmities them- 
selves. There isn’t a present-day move- 
ment along social lines neglected; from 
prohibition to heredity he gives a word 
to all. The book is modern, sound, 
sensible, progressive, interesting, and 
packed with facts. The Macmillan Co. 


One turns with curious interest, not 
to say surprise, to a book which, within 
the narrow compass of about 250 mod- 
est pages, attempts to follow the course 
and estimate the qualities of modern 
English literature from the Renais- 
sance to the present,—from Sir Thomas 
More, Tindall, and Roger Ascham to 
Browning and Tennyson, Dickens and 
Thackeray, Hardy, Kipling, Yeats and 
Synge. Yet, as one reads G. H. Mair’s 
“English Literature: Modern” in the 
Home University Library of which 
Henry Holt & Co. are the American 
publishers, one is amazed by the skill 
with which the work is done, the ad- 
mirable sense of proportion and selec- 
tion of subject, the justness of esti- 
mate, the graphic interest and the 
charm of style. The book is one of 
the most noteworthy of a very note- 
worthy series. An experiment in 
condensation scarcely less remarkable 
is the “History of Our Time (1885- 
1911)” by G. P. Gooch, which appears 
in the same series. Here the author 
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confronted the problem of compressing 
the story of world-events during one 
of the most stirring and transforming 
quarters of a century in the world’s 
history,—in Great Britain and France, 
Germany and Russia, the Latin South, 
Austria-Hungary, and Eastern Europe, 
and to describe the awakening of Asia, 
the partition of Africa, and the polit- 
ical and other history of the United 
States, adding a hasty survey of pres- 
ent world-problems; and he achieves 
the task surprisingly well. The his- 
tory is, of course, only an outline; but 
it serves a highly useful purpose in re- 
freshing the memory, and in exhibiting 
the true relation of events, and the 
currents and eddies of international 
politics. It is impartial in temper and 
lucid in style. 


From year to year valuable addi- 
tions are being made to the series pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Co., the 
“True” Biographies and Histories. 
The latest volume is one by Sydney 
George Fisher, entitled, “The True 
Daniel Webster.” As in the others of 
the series, the effort has been made 
here to clear away the mist of tradi- 
tion, and to present only such facts as 
can be proven authentic. About al- 
most no public man has there been 
such a variety of opinion as about Dan- 
iel Webster. Acknowledged as one of 
the greatest intellects of all time, he 
was regarded as an apostate by the 
contemporary literary men of New 
England, and this fact in itself has 
done not a little to fasten to his name 
a vast amount both of blame and in- 
terest. The present bisgrapher takes 
neither the position of hero worshipper, 
nor of the one who finds nothing 
worthy in the character of Webster. 
He carefully and logically clears Web- 
ster’s name from much of the blame 
usually attached to it by showing that 
many things which have been warped 
into the magnitude of vices, were char- 
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acteristic of all men in Webster’s 
time. He also shows conclusively that 
all the worst charges brought against 
Webster can be traced to his enemies, 
the abolitionists. | Webster’s position 
in regard to the question of slavery is 
believed by the author to have been the 
result of profound conviction. We are 
prone to forget that affairs in 1850, 
when Webster made his famous 
Seventh of March Speech were far dif- 
ferent from what they became in 1862. 
Mr. Fisher shows us how parallel were 
the ideas of Lincoln and Webster re- 
garding the Constitution. As to the 
bulk of legends which surround Web- 
ster’s early life, the author shatters 
many a pretty tale, but from the de- 
bris we gather a comprehension of a 
much finer and more likable figure than 
that of the legends. In addition to its 
spirit of zeal after the truth, the book 
possesses great charm of manner, and 
is most readable. 


In the story of “Christopher” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) American read- 
ers make the acquaintance of an au- 
thor, Richard Pryce, whom they will be 
inclined to reckon nearly as great a 
discovery as William De Morgan or 
Ian Hay. Between Mr. Pryce and Mr. 
De Morgan, there are indeed close re- 
semblances of style and method; but, 
although there are whole paragraphs, 
if not whole pages in “Christopher” 
which might have come bodily from 
one of De Morgan’s books, Mr. Pryce, 
leisurely though he may be, is never 
tedious, as De Morgan undeniably 
sometimes is, and he has, moreover, a 
flavor quite his own. Also, he does not 
play with the supernatural, as De Mor- 
gan does. The story of Christopher 
begins on mid-ocean, where he is born. 
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The scene shifts to London, and then 
to Boulogne. The war between France 
and Germany is on, and the billeting 
of French recruits upon the young Eng- 
lish widow, Christopher’s mother, gives 
the little lad a new interest and makes 
for him new friends. Mr. Pryce has 


‘the happy faculty of making even his 


minor characters very much alive. 
Pierre and Jean, Celéstine and Amélie, 
and above all, the faithful Trimmer, 
maid, nurse and devoted attendant of 
Christopher’s mother and the boy, are 
sketched with delightful humor and 
naturalness. The first Book is taken 
up with Christopher’s boyhood and his 
mother’s second romance; the second 
with the entanglements of his own ro- 
mance. What happens with this it 
would be an unkindness to the reader 
to disclose; but it may be permitted to 
guess that most readers will find the 
first Book more enjoyable than the sec- 
ond, though the secend is in a way 
more appealing in its treatment of the 
great problems of life, the unfolding of 
character and the working out of he- 
redity. Mr. Pryce has the superficial 
attractions of style; he has abounding 
humor, as well as true sentiment; but 
the qualities which make the book 
thoroughly worth while,—one of the 
best worth while within a twelvemonth 
—are not in the least superficial, but 
are wrought in the very fibre of the 
story. It may be said of this book, as 
might have been said of Mr. Harri- 
son’s “Queed,” that whoever reads the 
first chapter will read the book to the 
end; and also, that whoever reads the 
book through to the end will look with 
eager anticipation and assured confi- 
dence for whatever else may come from 
the same pen. 





